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WueEn we speak of an education—general 
or specialized ; of vocational or professional 
fitness; of citizenship; of patriotism; of 
specialized skills and adaptations—we do 
really include as a chief consideration that 
fills 


his place in life; by which he commands the 


social competence by which a person 
respect of his equals; by which he gives of 
himself to his community, home and nation. 
That is, all life is a social interchange de- 
manding intelligence, sympathy, human 
sympathy, social understanding, coopera- 
tion, unselfishness. And that is to say, all 
of life is social edueation by which we may 
hope to become more and more competent 
to perform well our social obligations and 
to use agreeably our social opportunities. 
In fact every act—professional, vocational, 
civil, domestic, commercial—in its final sig- 
nificance is social. When you separate the 
physician’s skill and diagnostie power from 
its social values, it ceases to command public 
respect ; separate the financier’s wisdom and 
skill from its beneficent values to his com- 
munity and its economie life, and you have 
1Commencement address at New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, June 19, 1939. This paper was 
accepted for ScHooL. AND Society by Dr. Cattell on 
July 15, just before the manuscripts were turned 
over to the present editor. Dr. A. R. Brubacher 
died on August 23. The address is published at 
this time with the permission and approval of Dr. 
Brubacher’s son, Dr. John §S. Brubacher, of the 
Graduate School of Education, Yale University. 


destroyed his essential significance. Even 
the business man and the laborer, skilled and 
unskilled, have no claim on our intelligent 
respect except in so far as they serve their 
social group through the production and dis- 
tribution of commodities. Education, then, 
is primarily concerned with the production 
of the socially competent person. Or to state 
the case negatively, the anti-social person, 
the selfish individual, the unregenerate boor, 
no matter how much he knows, is not edu- 
cated in any usable sense. 

I believe this is especially true of the 
teacher because teaching is exclusively a so- 
cial activity. 
situations from which intellectual, spiritual, 


Teaching presupposes social 


esthetic, moral growth is sought through the 
attrition of mind on mind, personality with 
personality, reason with reason; by which 
emotions may be purified through social 
experience. It seems wise, therefore, on this 
commencement platform to inquire into the 
values that may, we hope, favorably effect 
The 
world will promptly assess this quality in 


this social competence of the teacher. 


you the moment you step into any position, 
yes, the moment you present yourself as 
candidate for any responsible teaching posi- 
tion. It will be a cruelly exacting assess- 
ment. If you have teaching skill without 
an accompanying desire to serve children’s 
needs, to give to home and community the 
social service needed, then your skill will 
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remain useless and without value. If you — all educational baubles that may have 
have great scholarship but are not willing their way into your educational 
or ready to give that scholarship social eur- And yet, unfortunately, the truth is ; 
rency, then your scholarship must be arid simple because you may carry wit 
and utterly useless. If you have skill and much intellectual nonsense, some 
scholarship but lack the graces, the charm — sional heresies, even some philosop} 
of a social personality, the dynamic of social regularities, and an ignorant world 
penetration, then you will be adjudged a have the good sense or skill to relie, 
professional incompetent. Tam ready tosay of them. You must therefore lear 
your professional competence as a teacher — selves to revalue your stock of idea 
will be measured largely in terms of your — professional stock-in-trade, your int 
social competence. Social competence in the and spiritual endowments and acq 
teacher is the equivalent of professional learn to readjust your mental eq 
dynamics. progressively, to make it of value to 

I am reminded at this point of the experi- It is this ability to adjust the edi 
ence of an adolescent boy, a farmer’s son, load to your daily needs that will deter 
who spent a happy and profitable day at your value as a teacher. 
the county fair. He inspected all the edu- We may take for granted your 


cational features—farm animals, machinery, | sional skills. They will need continua 


vegetable and grain products. He also sion; they will have to be socialized to | 


visited the side-shows, where he picked up them up to date, but I believe you a: 
numerous trifles, baubles, that interested secure in your command of these 
him. When he passed through the exit sional skills than you are in the esthit 
homeward bound, his arms and pockets were philosophical, cultural equipment w! 
full of these baubles. And beyond that exit your schooling has aided you in acquiring 
he was met by a rude world of rough lads Let us inquire briefly into these. 
who assessed his possessions rudely and even You have made the acquaintance wit! 
brutally. Ile was stripped of every bauble some literature, probably chiefly literat 
he had acquired. Whistles, gimeracks, toys of your own language, English; probabl; 
these were the things the rough city chiefly the literature of your own per 
roisterers could appreciate and they relieved probably chiefly the literature of some par- 
him of them. When he got home, sore, ticular area such as the novel or the drama 
wounded, jaded in spirit, utterly disgusted or the essay or biography. It is still a 


with his discomfiture, his father inquired open question whether you have been al 


into his day’s experiences. It soon became in your short lives, with a crowded curr: 
apparent that he had been dispossessed of ulum, to acquire correct taste, valid stan 
nothing that had value. Only the useless ards of judgment regarding literature in 
excrescences had been taken from him, while its wider meanings. What are you carrying 
the genuine values expressed in terms of out into the world of children whom yo 
rural sociology were retained. The spiri- will teach that will give those children @ 
tual shock of this contact with the real world clearer comprehension of the relations! 
served to purify the boy’s system of social between literature and life? Do you sens 
and rural values. your responsibility to society, especially 
You will be treated metaphorically in the developing children? Have you so 
same way when you enter the field of public your command of literature? Can you a 
education or any other field of publie ser- will you make your own love of books, you! 


yy) 


vice. A rude world will soon strip you of understanding of literary forms and va 
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seence to the social setting into which 


have developed literary forms and 
sions rapidly and have at certain 
. discovered that they got out of con- 
So important have these deviations 
vial rectitude been that we have felt 
«1 of censorship. Even censorship 
»peared ineffective and we have seen 

zed campaigns against filth in print 

the sereen. Careful analysis of this 
menon will, I think, show that we have 
make literary standards square with 
standards. It is even questionable 

r we have given thought to the social 

ences of the printed materials which 

from the presses and flow across news- 
sands and library shelves. Our recent prac- 
is been determined by the doctrine 
hibitions, that is, restraints of all 

is, are harmful. Free self-expression is 
ated by a group of erotic philosophers 
literature this has 
d books, periodicals, scenarios and 


ind psychologists. In 
ramatic plots that stimulate men and 
women in the direction of socially destrue- 
To stimulate men and women 
ission and self-indulgence is to make 
em anti-social and so to lower, if not 
wholly to destroy, their community value. 
The socially competent person, especially 
f he is a teacher, has heavy obligations to 
ganized society. The Greek motto, ‘‘ Noth- 
has been reversed. The 
erotic philosophy referred to above, moves 
theory that there can be no excess if 
it is motivated by human desire. But society 
is less secure on this basis, less wholesome, 
ess moral, because it rests so largely in the 
‘ifisiness of the individual and selfishness 
is necessarily unsocial. So it becomes the 
obligation of the educated person to exercise 
‘hose restraints in personal living which best 
promote social welfare. The socially com- 
petent person necessarily seeks that social 
welfare through the literature and art which 
should permeate the social structure. As 


tive activities. 


: . ” 
Ing im excess, 


m the 
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teachers, teachers of literature and art, your 
competency will depend on the degree to 
which you are ready to socialize your mas- 
tery of literature. 

The same questions will arise in science 
You 


have some acquaintance with the forms of 


but especially in the social sciences. 


social control which is government; you 
know something about economic theory and 
sociological formulae. Are you competent 
to guide the thinking of youth along these 
There 


is no area of human experience in which 


social, economic and political lines? 


there is so much uncertainty as in these 
Probably 


vreatest virtue in this area will be a deep 


so-called social studies. your 


humility. Whatever you may need, you will 
need a sense of responsibility to the child 
and the community to give poise and _ re- 
straint to the thinking that is now going on. 
The first requirement on your part is a 
sense of obligation, a social responsibility 
quite aside from and above the professional. 
That this responsibility will demand con- 
stant vigilance on your part, a readiness to 
readjust your point of view, to grow from 
one position to another, seems a foregone 
conclusion. If you can not divest yourself 
of inherited prejudices, intolerance and nar- 
row-mindedness, then you lack the social 
purpose to teach the 
sciences. 

Our freedom to teach has frequently been 
It is not 


necessary social 


questioned and sometimes denied. 
wholly a question of professional preroga- 
tive; the denial is not based on intellectual 
erounds. It is a social, quasi-political mat- 
ter. Those who would limit your freedom 
of teaching regard you as a social menace. 
It is not primarily a political issue. Men 
differ on philosophies, on 
political programs, yet will grant each other 
the right to hold to their own opinions. But 
whenever your philosophy, your teaching 
material, conflicts with the social fundamen- 
tals, when you are out of social step, your 


will political 


motives and purposes will be suspected. 
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The defect will be in your failure to under- 
stand the social currents on which you may 
be sailing. The socially competent teacher 
will know how to lead his class and_ his 
community from one philosophical position 
to another without defeating his own ends. 
It is usually the teacher who goes outside 
his field of both intellectual and social com- 
petence that runs foul of publie opinion. 

You will do well, therefore, to know how 
to relate your teaching to the social medium 
in which you work. In a democracy, for 
example, the teacher should be a democrat, 
just as in a collectivist state he should be a 
communist. If he strays across these social 
boundaries, wishing to convert a democracy 
into a commune; or if as a communist he 
wishes to convert his commune to demo- 
cratic ways; he must make very certain that 
he has the scholarly endowment and the 
social understanding to carry conviction. 

Social Incompetence 1S equivalent to social 
maladjustment, a condition prior to political 
radicalism, economic reactionism, and both 
condition professional ineptitude in the 
teacher. It is the fine adjustment of social 
values, the correct appreciation of economic 
forces that give correct perspective to the 
social philosopher. And the teacher who 
deserves to be free to teach those subjects 
which directly affect political institutions 
must be a social philosopher. So once more 
we return to our fundamental thesis that the 
teacher should show social competence if 
he would enjoy his professional prerogatives. 
The political agitator, the revolutionary 
radical, the zealot, the social bigot, each is 
disqualified as teacher in a democracy 
because he exhibits a social imbalance that 
will make him persona non grata to econsid- 
erable proportions of the social group he 
would serve, and in a demoeracy it is indis- 
pensable that the whole people shall be 
reasonably satisfied with the educational 
service that is dispensed to them by their 
publie schools. 

In philosophy the same is true. Few, if 
any of you, will teach formal philosophy, but 


you will, each one, teach the philosophy 
life which you have gradually evolved 
yourselves. Or, if you have not yet for 
lated for yourselves any specific beliefs re. 
garding the meaning of life, then you wi 
potentially dangerous to the social faby 
of your time. You will constantly influe 


your associates and especially your py 


in assessing values—social, moral, est} 
spiritual, cultural values. If you hay 
bases of judgment you will indeed be a poor 
guide for others. If you have a social ; 
science you will realize that this is a ver 
serious matter for you and for society. Y 
can not be socially competent without a per- 
sonal philosophy that is growing in clear. 
ness and soundness. Social imbalance mai 
also manifest itself in the spiritual asp 
of life. The religious bigot is out of pi: 
in the public schools of America. Th 
propagandist in every field is surcharged 
with his special interest. Whether he 
promoting a social or economic or polit 
or religious doctrine, he is far more « 
cerned with his personal obsession than hi 
with the total social need. This unbalance 
his emotional as well as his intellectual | 
and makes him a probable menace. T! 
teacher can not ever afford to be in suc! 
state of emotional or intellectual instability 
He must above all cultivate that equilibri 
which wins and deserves the confidence 
the community which he serves. To 
specific: the teacher should have politica 
convictions and be active in his citizens! 
obligations; he should have religious convie- 
tions and be active in his chureh affiliations; 
he should have clear convictions, in so iar 
as he has adequate knowledge, on econon! 
theory ; he should be an active participan 
the social life of his community. 


+ 49 


should not, in his capacity as teacher, be a 


propagandist in any of these fields—politics 
church affairs, economic or social welfar 
Propaganda activities so far unbalance the 
one who engages in them that they serious!) 
impair his social competence. 

I have used social competence in the sens 
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jal responsibility, that is, an awareness 
social consequences of your life and 
as a teacher. I wish also to consider 
he sources of power from which such com- 
netence may be derived and especially means 


hy which such competence may be increased, 


tivated. 

Fortunately all our social experiences are 
‘onstant stimulus toward increasing social 
Yectiveness. But there is a prior condition 
whose importance ean not be too frequently 
mphasized. It is the sympathetic, recipro- 
‘al, mutual, feeling of friendship, interest 
1 human beings as such. That is, one who 


folks, who is self-centered exelu- 


largely, will not likely become 


lislikes 
vely or 
jjally competent in any field because he 
will not be willing to give social value and 
On 

the other hand, if he has even a modicum 
this well-known essence of human sym- 
pathy, he can go from strength to strength 
civing expression to his human impulses. 
lege life is organized to the end that 
ial situations may be created, even artifi- 
jally, for the exercise of these fundamental 
In life, however, you will 
‘continually face realistic situations. You 
‘an not escape them. You may commit 
social and professional indiscretions, but you 
You 


will either show some degree of competence 


social impulses. 


can not ignore your social obligations. 


cravitate to the level of 


r you will soon g 


ineptitude, the unhappy condition of the 
recluse, the social misfit, even the negative 
state of the anti-social person—and that for 
the teacher is a contradiction in terms. 

The college graduate is first of all a per- 
son, before he is a part of the institutional 
phases of life—family, city, state, nation. 
Is he an edueated person? Is he a social 
being? We too often think of education as 
purely, solely, an intellectual process. As 
teachers you will be constantly tempted to 
think of your job exclusively in intellectual 

And you will think of your own 
education in terms of its intellectual accu- 
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mulations or accretions. From this point of 
view scholarship assumes a disproportionate 
Accumulation of facts, the ae- 
the 


importance. 
quisition of skills as, for example, 
manipulation of statistics as in economies; 
or the skill of the laboratory expert; or 
again the skill of the special pleader, whether 
he be the trial lawyer or the preacher or 
the political debater; or the skill of the 
financier in calculating the figures of trade 
and economies; or the skill of the teacher in 
organizing the materials and methods of 
instruction. The teacher must learn how to 
organize his personal qualities in order to 
make his social value effective. 

Edueation is not even primarily intel- 
lectual, certainly not chiefly intellectual. It 
is the process by which the emotions are 
socialized. I grant, of course, that the emo- 
tions must have an intellectual anchorage, 
but their control and direction depends on 
factors that are social, moral, esthetic, spiri- 
tual, rather than intellectual. In the work 
you will now undertake as teachers, it will 
be supremely important for your success 
that you build on this foundation. If you 
have not already analyzed your own emo- 
tional characteristics vou will find it ex- 
pedient to do so at once. Your emotional 
life motivates whatever you do. If you can 
clearly define your moral standards; your 
esthetic sense of values; your spiritual de- 
sires and urges; and if you understand how 
relationships ; 


these motivate social 


then you will be able to interpret your 


your 


experiences and to make those experiences 
fruitful in directing your life in its various 
areas. It is, of course, quite apparent that 
no one ean be an effective teacher of children 
whose emotional life is not clearly under- 
stood even by himself. The intellect in its 
keenest forms may even confuse a person’s 
life by the very fact that the emotional 
urges are not understood and therefore not 
under control. 

It is not my purpose to discredit your col- 


lege education. You have acquired the usual 
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totality of knowledge and skills; and you dulges in fallacious reasoning in 

have the usual deficiency of wisdom which — outside his real competence as when 
is characteristic of youth. You are, how- teacher of literature, for example, 
ever, in the strategic position that you and counsels in the field of economi 
understand the learning process. You know finance; or when he as teacher of 
the theory of progress—how we may hope to matics exhibits economie illusions ; 0) 


srow from our present deficiencies to future when he as teacher of foreign languages | 


conditions of wisdom through intelligent use mits spiritual fanaticism to lead him be 
of experience. In this you have a distinct his legitimate professional area; or \ 


advantage over those college graduates who he as teacher of physics allows en 
have not had the basic edueation in the vagaries to lead him beyond his profess 
learning processes. It remains for you to competence into political theory and prac. 
apply your incipient knowledge of the tice. The teacher’s social value is greatest 
learning process to your own personal needs. within his field of special knowledy 
Will you use your daily experiences to cul- decreases rapidly as he wanders « 
tivate your moral sense, to quicken your other fields where he has emotional inter 
esthetic feelings, to vivify your spiritual rather than competent knowledge. 
desires, to join all these into a social frame As you go out into the educational se: 
of reference? I charge you to do two things thor 

The restrictions suggested here will cause and definitely: Make certain that 
some to ask: Is the teacher less than an inde- knowledge is adequate; and make eff 
pendent personality? Is his citizenship less — all the social values inherent in your subj 
than that of other members of his ecom- and in your personality. Your knowledy 
munity? Is he merely a pale imitation of will very likely be inadequate outside 
the real person who shares vigorously in the field of special preparation, and your 
moral, social and political life around him? pearance outside that special field will lik 
Or is the teacher perhaps a split personality, brand you as a fakir, a professional quack 
one part operating as teacher, the other part It will be relatively easy to relate your sub- 
feebly functioning as citizen? The answer ject, the materials of instruction, to 
is of course unqualifiedly for the personal social setting. Modern teaching met! 
and professional integrity of the teacher. will guarantee these functional values 
It is this personal integrity that conditions remains then for you to consecrate 
his social competence. Unfortunately, the personal powers to social needs. Let } 
teacher’s integrity, both personal and pro- teaching contribute its full share to 


fessional, is gravely impaired when he in- making of a better world. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS IN A CONFUSED WORLD 


By Dr. JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and Dr. BOYD C. SHAFER 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


THE young English professor was feeling washed and otherwise eared for... . Wh) 
philosophical as he seanned the Monday- were they here? For the hundredth time 
morning faces of the C section of freshman the question pricked the professor. W1)) 
rhetoric. They were bright faces, well- indeed? He would ask them. The ex}: 


‘ 
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ok faded from the faces as he dis- 
his question. 
y did you come to college ?”’ 
looked at one another. Why come 
Odd question for a ‘‘prof.’’ to 


i 


‘Will you please jot down your answer 
» of paper?”’ 
wrinkled their brows and _ set 
All twenty-seven 
if them, the professor learned, came 


to 
evolved answers. 
ege to prepare themselves to make a 
some of them suggested the specific 
. four ‘‘to better themselves’’ (their 
probably) ; two thought college would 
exciting than life at home; one 
the professor had already detected 
lectual enthusiasms) was in college 
rn something of the art of living.’’ 


= 


this the professor learned as he conned 
: in the sanetity of his office. It set 
thinking. Was it to stimulate such 
sas these that teachers had labored 
‘vrades for twelve years? Utility— 


f 


vas that the end of our great publie school 


ystem? Utility... 


. excitement—were they 
avowed aims of elementary and secon- 


education? Or had things become 


twisted somewhere along the way ? 


Abr 


etty dull movie and ‘‘ Pygmalion 


What of other important reactions to a 
of beauty and pain and confusion? 
te without arousing defense mechanisms, 


ten by giving the young men and women 


pletely free rein in discussion, he ex- 
red their worlds. A part of what he 
‘ied must here typify the whole. He 
| that about two thirds of them would 
ier hear Cab Calloway’s boys than the 
unati Symphony. He discovered that 

t half of them thought ‘‘The Citadel’’ a 
’? much 
teresting than ‘‘ Artists and Models 
Most of their reading was from 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Lib- 


‘ry, the Pietorial Weekly and the Ladies 
Hon 


Journal. They had heard that Wil- 


Randolph Hearst was a newspaper 
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man, but did not believe he could have 
affected American thought and 
much as Walter Winchell, whom they knew 
mueh better. When the professor produced 
data to the effect that about half of Ameri- 


can undergraduates cheat, they were not 


tastes as 


shocked. They knew cheating was general 


in high school and in the grades; they sup- 
posed people would be the same in college. 
They remembered the controversy over the 
seating of Hugo Black in the Supreme Court 
but saw little to fuss about in his Klan mem- 


bership. A good number of them were 
staunch and eredulous advocates of the 
Klan. One morning he asked three of them 


with whom he was chatting what important 
Supreme Court decision had been announced 
They didn’t know. They 


Suppressing his excitement, 


the day before. 
couldn’t guess, 
he told them that our highest court had 
decided against Mayor Hague and for free- 
‘*Oh,’’ two 


The 


dom of speech and assemblage. 
of them said with quizzical eyebrows. 
third one said, ‘‘So what ?”’ 

We are neither startled nor amused at the 
professor’s gleanings. Nor do we think him 
naive to have expected something better 
than he found. It is our birthright and our 
comfort to drift along, 

Seeking to prove what we fancy, 
Longing to refute what we know. 


We fancy our youth graduating from high 
school prepared intellectually and emotion- 
ally to lead a large life; we know that they 
graduate with meaner endowments and turn 
toward college for Ovcca- 
sionally, in disgruntled moments, we disturb 


other reasons. 
our ehronie and comfortable indolence by 
roasting the public schools for turning out 
what we smugly eall ‘‘ineducables’’; but 
we do not worry our academic minds with 
We may grunt something 


or ‘‘too 


long thoughts. 
about 
much democracy in secondary education.”’ 


‘‘incompetent teachers’”’ 


Usually we are satisfied with some such 


banal explanations. Our self-esteem is re- 
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stored, and straightway we set about fitting final exposure to formal education: + 
our courses to the admittedly immature = smaller group—even now it includes oy 
student one in six of high-school registrants must 
What are the causes for the disparity — be prepared to meet college entrance require. 
between what should be and what is? The ments. What to do? The college shoe was 
causes are deep-seated, we believe, so deep- being forced on the sprawling foot of 
seated that nothing short of a new vision of | high school, but with each deeade the s| 
educational aims and school organization is became more acutely uncomfortable. 
likely to bring us much nearer the Utopia Finally in 1918, a committee of the Na. 
of which we dream. To put one’s finger on tional Education Association evolved th 
the genesis of the trouble one must go back well-known ‘‘Seven Cardinal Principles.” 
to the origins in America of the elementary Here were aims that were supposed to vital- 
school, the high school and the liberal arts ize the educational program of the new hig! 
college. The three schools were not con- school. As every neophyte in educatio, 
ceived with common aims. No one saw the knows, they are (1) health, (2) com 
end from the beginning. Each school came of fundamental processes, (3) worthy hon: 
into being and grew in the light of its sepa- membership, (4) vocation, (5) civic educa- 
rate purpose. tion, (6) worthy use of leisure and (7 
At the top was the college, consecrated to ethical character. 
classical learning, staunchly defending in That was more than twenty years ago. T 
specific entrance requirements and a nar- what extent the average high school has su 
row curriculum all the traditions of secho- ceeded in realizing those ideals of educati: 
lasticism. It was isolated completely from is distressingly evident in its graduates 
the life of town and farm and home. At the the professor learned. Had the cardina 
bottom was the dame school giving its atten- principles (or some of the more recent sets 
tion to the basic skills in reading, writing of aims) been conceived and accepted 
and numbers. Neither it nor its successor, the entire program of education, they might 
the elementary school, gave thought to pos- have fared more happily. The elementar 
sible instruction beyond its latest grade. Its school was occupied with its tool work. It 
teachings were simple, rudimentary, termi- was spreading over eight years (in som 
nal. The high school was last to come into places six and seven) the efforts to develo; 
being. It was an extension downward from mastery of the three anciently accept 
the college rather than upward from the — skills and was beginning to emphasize 
elementary school. fourth, social adaptation. Lately it has even 
With the passing of years each school dipped into the cardinal principles and 
erew broader without losing its separate dabbled with health, citizenship and worth) 
entity. The high school became vastly more use of leisure. The fundamental processes 
democratic and passed on much of its democ- (under a simpler designation) it has always 
racy to the eollege. As the children of the held as its domain. There are critics of edu- 
middle and lower classes went up from the cation who will protest that the elementary 


elementary school in ever-increasing num-_ school serves all the cardinal principles wit! 


lary 
AGs) 


bers into the high school, unrest nagged more distinction than does the secon 
educational leaders. Groping for new ob- — school. 

jectives, they found themselves obliged to Exactly what aims is the secondary scho 
serve two groups, one large and relatively following? Its college preparatory progral 
passive, the other small but insistent. The —so much mathematies, so much Engi 
large group was getting in high school its much foreign language, so much scienc? 


sh, § 
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tles its more progressive efforts, for 
ynrogram carries with it no aim other 
n the eryptie ‘*preparation for college.’’ 
Moreover, high-school teachers find them- 
s working with increasing numbers of 
tudents who have not yet learned the basic 
They can not read reflectively, and 
Be- 


of a formal college 


an not record their thoughts. 
the 
eparatory course divorced from the im- 
acies of life, the 
ntinued training in primary skills, on the 


millstones 


on one hand, and 
er, the more idealistic aims of the high 

| are ground out of being. 
The teaching of specific knowledge, tradi- 
lv prescribed, constitutes the main 
re of the average high school. The teach- 
teach what they were taught as they 
were taught. The thousand heartaches that 
flesh is heir to are seen (if at all) through a 
ass misted by years and softened by wish- 
thinking. Contagious and_ infectious 
problems of purchasing; quacks 
d quackery; the 
‘opaganda and truth; the 


CaSeS 
modern newspaper; 


‘adio and its 


-hlood, advertising; movies and_ the 
exigencies of box-office; marriage and 


ree; amusements of Middletown; rack- 
ts and what makes them possible; the 
\merican Roadside—these are not in the 
rricul No insights concerning them 
are consciously eultivated. 

The high-school eurriculum bears little 
relation to the world the student knows. In 
that world the schoolboy and schoolgirl idols 
are Bing Crosby, ‘‘ Dizzy’’ Dean and Ginger 
Rogers, rather than, as we may fondly hope, 


Albert Einstein, Thomas Dewey and Willa 


Cather. The student is pushed toward 
Knowledge of conventional facts in history, 
vernment, science and mathematics. 


Even in literature the storing up of isolated 

ts about Shakespeare and Browning and 
Dickens is the rule rather than the develop- 
ment of College en- 
ice requirements, the teacher cynically 


emotional response. 


tes, make no mention of emotional devel- 
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opment, of honesty, of tolerance, of percep- 
tions in musie and art or of disinterested and 
Nor the 


school, in its turn, include among its require- 


courageous service, does hich 


ments for entrance achievements in these 
qualities. 

Distressing indeed is the confusion in edu- 
cational practices. No wonder the students 
of the C seetion of freshman rhetorie wished 


No 


wonder they were not aware of what was 


from college not education but training. 


going on in the world. No wonder they 
could not see beyond their Aryan noses. 
They had not been taught to be tolerant, 
They had not 


learned that education is related to life, to 


skeptical, curious or honest. 


living; that education in large part is the 
development of keen emotional responses to 
life’s stimuli; that it is only through the 
acquisition of tools, knowledge, insights and 
attitudes that the human being attains keen 
emotional perceptions. Perhaps educators 
themselves are and were too often undecided 
and divided on the ideals of education. 
The aims of general education on the 
elementary and secondary levels have been 
enunciated and defined a hundred times in 
thousands of vague and ambiguous words 
and phrases. Far too often educators have, 
like the late President MeKinley, spoken 


9? 


‘‘melodiously and at length’’ without com- 


mitting themselves to any specific views. 
They wish to teach the best that has been 
thought or said, but no one is sure of what 


is ‘‘best.’’ They wish to foster ‘‘social effi- 
ciency’’ 


life, but after all what is 
They ask that a curriculum be chosen which 


as a habit of mind and a way of 
- 


‘ 


‘social efficiency 


will enable ‘‘complete living’’ or that will 
bring about ‘‘adjustment.’’ Complete liv- 
ing where? Adjustment to what? Or like 


the great master, they think that education 
should be made the ‘‘natural, progressive, 
and harmonious development of all the pow- 
ers and capacities of the human _ being.’’ 
Inspirational, but what does it mean? Of 


course there are the seven cardinal principles 
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and the ten social and economic goals. As 
stated, both are considerably less explicit 
than those ten Hebrew Commandments 
which are susceptible, as Tolstoy pointed out, 
to so many interpretations. Exactly what 
is worthy home membership, worthy leisure, 
ethical character? What are they amid the 
rapidly changing ideals and standards and 
practices of to-day? 

Is it teaching worthy home membership 
girl, as the Germans do, that 


she ought to have at least 3.3 children? Or, 


to teach every 


as Mussolini shouts, that parents ought to 
teach their sons to be good soldiers? What 
is worthy leisure? Is reading Horace in the 
original worthy? Is making quilts? Is 
learning how to shoot a rifle or to drop 
bombs accurately? Is singing the Jnterna- 
tionale? In an agricultural civilization 
reading Horace and making quilts were 
worthy, but they ordinarily were not leisure 
activities. To-day they are neither. At 
present it is not only in Europe that a boy’s 
leisure is conceived to be worthily used if 
his reflexes are conditioned so that he ean 
fly without a buzz in his ears and kill with- 
out a hollow feeling in his stomach. Some 
time in the future, it is conceivable, worthy 
leisure may consist of clenching the left fist 
and venting the emotions upon the oppres- 
sors. Again, and in a democratic society 


‘ 


is it ethical to ‘troll up a mighty score,’’ to 
wallop the opponents, or to turn the other 
cheek? Is it ethical to teach the ‘‘spirit of 
service’’ at 3 or 10 per cent.? Or is it ethical 
to teach that competition is harmful and that 
cooperation and collectivism are best? 

Is it certain what the ‘‘fundamental proc- 
esses’? are? Is the skill of writing more 
fundamental than the ability to dodge bombs 
and dig trenches? Is the ability to do 
simple sums more fundamental than the 
ability to carry a football like ‘‘ Whizzer’’ 
White? If it be agreed that at least 
’ are fun- 
damental processes, how much reading and 


“‘readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetie’ 


writing and arithmetic must be taught 


before the fundamental processes ean he 
said to be acquired ? 

American education on all levels partakes 
of the confusion and chaos of American an 
world life. To be sure, educators are 
in fierce disagreement—on the surfa R 


long as only vague terminology is used 
Few indeed would disagree with the soci, 
and economic goals or the cardinal prin. 


ciples. All seem piously to hope that our 
formal education will bring about physica 
health and mental security, that it wil! make 
good and socially efficient citizens who are 
trained for a ‘‘suitable vocation.’’ \W)} 

does not desire that our students have 
‘factive, flexible personality’’? Who does 
not wish ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘fair play” 


Who does not hope for those insights which 
make life bearable and for those attitudes 
which enable us to live in peace and enjoy 
a thing of beauty forever? 

On the surface we are agreed. We are a 
cautious people, we educators. Serateh th 
surface and, if the dean or superintendent 
is not about, we disagree, because we neve! 
have agreed in America on specific, concrete 
educational aims or practices. 

Our chief fault is that we have not devoted 
ourselves long enough to ‘‘sessions of sweet, 
silent thought,’’ and boldly enough to that 
hard, rigorous action through which educa- 
tion can be related to life. Like the dele- 
gates to the Brussels Nine Power Confer- 
ence, we have been diplomatic. We have 
passed resolutions and found seanty results 

Specifically, concretely, what should be 
the aims and ideals of American education’ 
The writers can present no panaceas, ! 
programs for all time. They wish to mak 
a few suggestions. 

America is maturing, but like Pantagru 
it is still a young, crude giant with a myria‘ 
of interests and tastes. The frontier is 
America has become primarily an urbe 
industrial nation. It has all the stress: 
strains accompanying urbanism and ind 
trialism. It is committed to democracy, 
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11 opportunity and freedom for all. It 
‘s in a world that has exploded in na- 
warfare and may explode in class 
fare. 
(hese American ideals and realities may 
-us nightmares. Nevertheless, we must 
ivor to edueate, to educate Homo 
ns to live in the world he has made. 
» not Alice, after all live in this won- 
nd ealled the world, and twenty-five 
n (one fifth of our population) of 
i are in the schools. How they live is 
. affair of the schools. 
Very well, what ean be done? 
Edueation like all generic words is a rela- 
term. Men are more or less educated. 
‘ducation does not begin at six and end at 
irteen, eighteen or twenty-two. Educa- 
begins at birth, if not before, and ends 
ith, if at any time. Education is not 
should not be restricted to the formal- 
routines of 8-4, 6-3-3 or 644. The 
d ideals of elementary and secondary 
ition should be similar and continuous. 
They should stimulate curiosity and skepti- 
ism; they should eultivate tolerance and 
honesty. 
It is not skills, it is not information, but 
attitudes and insights that mark an edu- 
Skills and information are the 
indispensable means and prerequisites, not 
the ends of edueation. An educated man is 
aman Who is tolerant but neither hidebound 
or supine, a man who is skeptical and never 
‘edulous, @ man who is actively curious, 
like Lamb’s Lord Foppington, much 
used with the natural sprouts of his own 


’ : 
orain. 


cated man. 


A man to whom honesty is not a 
‘strange interlude’’ but a constant practice 
facing the facets of the world, be they 

iter or sweet. Few men achieve or main- 
tain these attitudes. They remain the civil- 
ized attitudes. In so far as our elementary 
and secondary schools make children and 
tolerant, skeptical, curious and honest, 
so far are they educating; in so far is 


ur general education effective, in so far 
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will it fit men and women to respond with 
deep emotional perceptions and to live in- 
tensely in this rapidly changing world. 
Certainly it is not given to every man to 
But 
must 


be an Erasmus or a Montaigne. it is 
not that 


Catholics, or Aryans, Jews. It 


written Protestants hate 


is not en- 
graved in stone tablets that men must believe 
what they read because it is in ‘‘black and 
white.’’ Certainly it is not decreed from on 
high that Mr. Everyman must be satisfied 
‘*to crawl among his own superstitions’’ in 
his own ‘‘specious present,’’ or that he must 
turn his head and blush rather than honestly 
face the well-established facts of life. 

If tolerance, skepticism, curiosity and 
honesty are the ends of education, can the 
elementary and secondary schools do any- 
thing about them? They can and sometimes 
do. Emotions 
formed from the very beginning of life. 


are aroused and_ habits 
Deliberately or not our schools do create 
attitudes. Too often the attitudes are not 
those suggested above, but their opposites. 
Elementary education until lately has con- 
centrated upon the fundamental processes 
of learning without asking why they should 
be learned and without relating them to the 
student’s emotional responses to life. Torn 
between its old function of preparation for 
college and its newer, popular, utilitarian 
and vocational aims, secondary education 
has devoted itself to the memorization of 
facts and the development of vocational 
skills. realized that the 
teaching of facts and skills is dull and aim- 


It has not been 


less without constant reference to their in- 
dividual and _ social Writing and 
reading are not ends in themselves, nor is 


values. 


Caesar or history or typing or cooking. To 
learn to write and to read is valuable because 
they enable one to share experience with 
others of the past and present. Literature 
is for all men, not because Shakespeare and 
Dickens were great but because they give 
insights into and understandings of life. 
‘ought 


‘ 


History is worthwhile not because we 
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to know’’ that the Declaration of Indepen- should be to give a clearer insight into the 
dence was published on July 4, 1776, but actions of men to-day and_ to-morroy 
because one man is part of every man and Learning will be fun if this is done. 
all men, because the present becomes more The elementary and secondary sc} 
meaningful if the past is familiar. should regard their functions as part of 
What, in short, is valuable in education process that is much larger, broader an 
is not writing or literature or history or deeper than formal education. The carding 
typing or cooking. They are all but means, — principles and social and economie goals ar 
means to better understanding of life to-day, great objectives if the breath of life is blow 
to keener emotional responses, to deeper and upon them and they are translated fro: 
more intense living. vague wish fancies to concrete realities 
No skill, no fact, no information, however More important than these objectives are th; 
well elassified. is sacred. This does not mean attitudes left with the student. Tolerane 
that the elementary school should discard — skepticism, curiosity and honesty can by 
the teaching of fundamental skills. It stimulated and cultivated from the ver) 
should continue to teach the three ‘‘r’s’’? beginning of formal education. If men have 
and teach them more effectively than it has. these they will be healthy, literate citizens, 
And it should do more. It should relate who can vote intelligently, use their leisur 
these skills to information, and the informa-  worthily, and come as near as any morta 
tion should be related to the world the pupil ean to finding a suitable vocation and eco- 
knows. The secondary school should not dis- nomie security. Edueation itself is not an 


regard even Cicero, but if he is read it end but a means. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER RETIRES AS ical education were the direct cause of drastic, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE sweeping and wide-spread reforms in the me 
FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Own October 15, Alanson B. Houghton, chair- fundamental and far-reaching changes that hav 


ical colleges of the country—perhaps the most 


man of the Institute for Advanced Study at so far followed in the wake of an educational 
Prineeton, announced the resignation of Abra- “survey.” 
ham Flexner, who has been the institute’s di- From 1913 to 1928, Dr. Flexner was associated 
rector since its establishment in 1930. He will with the General Edueation Board, first as as 
be succeeded as director by Frank Aydelotte, sistant secretary, later as secretary and, f1 
president of Swarthmore College. 1925 to 1928, as director of the division 
Dr. Flexner, who has reached the age of sev- studies and medical edueation. In 1916, he pub 
enty-three years, retires from the institute at lished a most important brochure, “A Moder 
the advice of his physician. For thirty years he School,” in which he set forth some of his funda 
has been one of the most influential leaders in mental educational ideals. In the following yea’, 
Ameriean education. The report of his study, the Lineoln Experimental School of Teachers 
“Medical Education in the United States and College was established through his influen 
Canada,” appeared in 1910, and was followed by under an endowment from the General Edu 
a companion report in 1912, “Medieal Edueation tion Board and opened under the directo! 
in Europe.” These were the first of a long of Otis W. Caldwell. 
series of studies in professional education, eon- Dr. Flexner’s pioneering efforts were 
dueted by various investigators under the aus- — sueeessful in the founding of the Institute | 
pices of the Division of Educational Enquiry of | Advaneed Study at Princeton through a ge! 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advaneement ous endowment of $8,000,000 by Louis Ban 


of Teaching. The two initial reports on med- berger and Mrs. Felix Fuld, of South Orange, 
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notable feature of the new institute 


we. J A 
e outset was the aeceptance by Albert Ein 
of a position on its staff. 

New York Times, October 17, 


aitorial on Dr. Flexner’s retirement with these 


closed an 


at company of those who know and respect 

rk will wish that the future years of the 
if the Institute for Advanced Study may 

t in illustrating to us the noble employment 


re in a land of free human beings. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


biennial the Na 
Association for Nursery Edueation will 
eld at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, from October 25 to 28. 


THE eighth conference of 


he theme of the program will be “Nursery 


Education for To-morrow.” Specialists will 


deal with education not as usually considered 
goes 
and community 


school walls alone but as it for- 
ward in homes, nursery schools 
rencies. 

[he speakers will inelude: George Stoddard, 


the Child Welfare 


Station, State University of Iowa, speaking at 


director of Iowa Research 
the opening session on “Shackling Coneepts in 
Nursery Edueation”; Jean Macfarlane, research 
worker in the field of child development, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on “A Growth 
Study of Two Hundred Children” and again 

“The Misunderstood Parent”; Lois Barelay 
Murphy, Sarah Lawrence College, on “Research 

Social and Emotional Development of Chil- 
dren”; Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on “Recent Findings in 
Nutrition Related to Child Development”; Ruth 
Updegraff, State University of Iowa, on “The 
Environment of Children”; Mrs. Linda Little- 
john, of Australia, on “1939 in Retrospeet— 
What of the Future.” 

A teature of the program will be a series of 
study groups on three successive days dealing 
with the practical implications for the education 
of children of the studies presented in the gen- 


{ ral sessions. 


Professional workers, parents and 
ien will participate in groups of special 
health 
schools, day nurseries and other social agencies, 
summer programs for families and young chil- 


interest related to: programs, nursery 
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dren, publie housing projects, family life, 
teacher preparation, community projects. 

Specially attractive to convention visitors will 


be Nursery Edueation Day at the World’s Fair 
on October 26. known 
for work on the Intelligence Quotient, will speak 
at 4 o’clock at the Little Theater, Seienee and 


Education Building, on the “I. Q. 


George Stoddard, well 


Its Ups and 
Downs.” There will be a showing of a movie 
ag | the Child’s Play 
World,” with comments by Miss Jessie Stanton, 
of the Bank Street School, New York. A Na- 


tional Association for Nursery Edueation exhibit 


in colors Look in on 


will be featured in the Children’s Corner of the 
Seience and Edueation Building on that day. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

A SCHOOL library conference will be held at 
the Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., on 
November 17 and 18. 
the the Library 
Committee of the Secondary Edueation Board. 


It will be open to all, 


although under direction of 
The conference will be a series of group dis- 
cussions of subjects vital to the development of 
school libraries. On Friday afternoon, begin- 
ning at 3:30, Dr. Allan V. Heely, head master 
of the School, 
N. J., will lead a discussion of “The Library 
and the Head of the School.” 

In the evening the conference will be guests 
of Westover at dinner. A 


Lawrenceville Lawreneeville, 


discussion of “The 
School Librarian as Educator” will follow and 
probably will continue on Saturday morning. 
This discussion will be led by Osear H. MePher 
son, librarian of the Lawrenceville School. 

On Saturday morning, beginning at 9: 30, the 
“The Library School 


will close the diseus 


conference will resume. 
and the Sehool Librarian” 
sions of the morning. Representatives of sev 
eral library schools will join in this discussion. 

After luncheon on November 18, when the eon- 
ference will again be guests of Westover, Mrs. 
May Lamberton Becker, readers’ guide of the 
New York Herald Tribune “Books,” will speak 
on “Young People and Books.” 

School executives are especially invited to at- 
tend and to make it possible for ‘ibrarians and 
their staffs to 
Book exhibits by publishers and book- 


interested teachers on do so as 
well. 
sellers will be most welcome. 


Reservations and other arrangements should 
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be made through Miss Esther Millett, librarian, 


Westover School. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN THE CALI- 
FORNIA STATE COLLEGES 

J. A. BurRMAN, assistant direetor of education, 

California Department of Education, has sent, 

at the request of SCHOOL AND Society, a list of 

personnel changes in the California state colleges 


which ineludes the following: 


At Chieo, Harlan M. Adams, formerly on the 
staff of Stanford University, has been made asso- 
ciate professor of drama and public speaking; 
Howard C. Benedict, formerly instructor in chem- 
istry, Placer Junior College, Auburn, Calif., has 
been appointed associate professor of chemistry, 
and C, B. Whitmoyer, associate professor of chem- 
istry, has resigned. 

At Fresno, Margaret J. Swift, professor of 
physical edueation, has resigned. 

At Humboldt, Harry W. Griffiths, formerly on 
the staff of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed associate professor of 
physical education; William E. Hoppe, formerly 
of the Jefferson Union High School, Daly City, 
Calif., has become an assistant professor of speech 
arts; Ann V. Craig has resigned as professor of 
physical education, and Theodore J. Little has 
resigned as assistant professor of English. 

At San Diego, Kenneth FE. Barnhart, formerly 
of the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economies; Harry Jordan, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has become an 
associate professor of commerce; William H. 
Lucio, formerly of the San Leandro public schools, 
has been made assistant professor in the training 
school; Richard Madden, formerly of the Indiana, 
Pa., State Teachers College, is the new principal 
of the training school and associate professor of 
education; Mary Mendenhall, formerly dean of 
girls at the Polytechnic High School, Riverside, 
Calif., has been appointed dean of women and 
associate professor of guidance; Esther E. Pease, 
formerly of the Pasadena Y. W. C. A., is an as- 
sistant professor of physical education; Robert W. 
Richardson, formerly of the Chieo State College, 
is an assistant professor of geography; Cornelius 
Hf. Siemens, formerly of the Berkeley public 
schools, has been made an assistant professor of 
Smith, formerly of the Univer- 


’ 


education; Deane F. 
sity of Wyoming, is an assistant professor of music, 
and Florence L. Smythe, formerly of the Jordan 
High School, Long Beach, is an assistant professor 


of art. Resignations include J. Richmond Barbour, 
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assistant professor of education, and Evelyn Mijjer 
associate professor of education and dear 
women. Irving E. Outealt, professor of Eng 
has retired. 

At San Francisco, George Hinkle, formerly a ; 
fessor of English in the New Mexico Norma! U) 
versity, was appointed an assistant professor of 
English; Frances J. Pyle, formerly of Drake U 
versity, is an assistant professor of music 
Donald M. Kupfer, formerly of the California Stat, 
Department of Education, is assistant professor of 
physical education and assistant dean of 
Van A. Christy, associate professor of music 
Dudley C. Gordon, assistant professor of Eng 
have resigned. 

At San Jose, Helen Sprague, assistant professor 
of English, has resigned, and Elizabeth MeFadder 
associate professor of health, has retired. 

At Santa Barbara, Roy Bohler, formerly of th 
Chico State College, has been made assistant | 
fessor of physical education; D. McKenzie Br 
formerly of Occidental College, Los Angeles, is an 
assistant professor of social science; Van A. 
Christy, formerly of the San Francisco State ( 
lege, is an associate professor of music, and Her 
bert K. Headley, formerly of the Palo Alto School, 
is an assistant professor of music. Ruth Water 
man, assistant professor of physical education, has 


resigned, 


A CONFERENCE ON OPPORTUNITIES 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE 

A CONFERENCE On opportunities in public 
service will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 10 and 11 at the Mayflower Hote! 
Under the auspices of the Washington Co 
tee of the Institute of Women’s Professiona 
Relations, a comprehensive presentation of these 
opportunities will be clarified by competent 
speakers. Experts will present the work to b 
done by the trained college graduate in federal, 
state and municipal departments. It will be ot 
special interest to deans and personnel officers 


r 


of colleges and universities and to people inier 
ested in publie service throughout the United 
States. 

How the government recruits, examines and 
places its Civil Service applicants will be ds 
cussed on Friday, November 10, Paul J. k 
president of the New York Civil Service, 
preside at the round table diseussion. The fed 
eral Civil Service will be represented by Harry 
B. Mitchell, who will speak on “Increasing Pub 
lie Interest in Publie Personnel Administra 
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Lueille F. MeMillin will talk on “Grow 
rticipation of Women in Civil Service”; 

S. Flemming, on “Some Phase of the 

n of Federal Activities to the Eduea- 
World”; Ismar Baruch, chief of person 
assifieation division, on “Some Aspects of 

( Service Administration’; L. J. O’Rourke, 
of personnel, on “Research in Federal 
1,” and C. C. Hathaway, director of 
tion division, U. S. Civil Service, on 
“Explanation of Reeruiting Practices and 
Technique.” Margaret Frank, chief 

r, Maryland Civil Service Commission, 
peak on “Opportunities in State Civil 


Standards for publie service will be diseussed 
luncheon meeting on Friday, November 
10. Presiding will be Secretary Frances Per- 
kins, of the Department of Labor. Mrs. Chase 
G r Woodhouse, director of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, will be one of 
peakers. 
Speakers at the Friday afternoon session will 
Watson Davis, editor of Science Ser- 
Warren F. Draper, executive officer, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Estella Warner, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Winfred Overholser, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
mentally ill; Helen Atwater, editor, Amer- 
Journal of Home Economics; Marjorie 
Hazeltine, nutritionist, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor; Floyd Reeves, director 
National Youth Commission; Jane Hoey, 
r, Publie Assistanee; Elinor M. Herrick, 
rector, National Labor Relations Board; Wil- 
It. Stead, assistant director, Bureau of 
Employment Seeurity. 
er at the Mayflower Hotel, November 10, 
present the contrasting demands and op- 


portunities of two services. The Hon. John M. 
Hamilton, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, will speak for party services, and 


Mabel T. Boardman, national officer, Ameriean 
Red Cross, for volunteer community service. 
On Saturday, there will be at two sessions 
(d table diseussions by Roy Hendrickson, di- 
rector of personnel, U. S. Department of Agri- 
ture; F. A. Sileox, chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service; Mary Taylor, editor, Consumers Guide ; 
llenry G. Knight, chief, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Ruby K. Worner, assistant technologist, textile 


division, U. S. Bureau of Standards; John Col- 
lier, commissioner of Indian affairs; Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of edueation; 
Marion J. Harron, judge, Board of Tax Ap 
peals; Dorsey Hyde, director, Archival Service; 
Charles H. Judd, director « 


tional Youth Administration; Captain Rhoda 


f edueation, Na- 


J. Milliken, women’s bureau, Metropolitan 
Police; George Gallup, American Institute of 
Publie Opinion; Arch A. Merecey, assistant di 
rector, U. S. film service; W. D. Boutwell, 
Office of Education. 

At the luncheon on Saturday, Dorothy Ken 
yon, judge of the Municipal Court, City of New 
York, will speak on “Fields not Yet Open to 
Women.” Oliver C. Short, director of person- 
nel, U. S. Department of Commerce, will be one 
of the speakers. 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION TO 
EMPHASIZE EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

AN active program of adult education for 
democracy will be undertaken by the American 
Association for Adult Edueation, the director of 
this association, Morse A. Cartwright, announces 
in the Oetober issue of the Journal of Adult 
Education. The program represents a shift in 
emphasis from study and evaluation of adult 
edueation to experimentation, demonstration and 
research. The change will take place at once, 
if adequate financial support can be obtained. 
Mr. Cartwright goes on to say: 

The outbreak of war in Europe and the conse 
quent proclamation of neutrality by the United 
States profoundly and gravely affect democratic 
processes in this country. Adult education leaders 
for many years have asserted the close relationship 
that necessarily exists between the education of 
adults for citizenship and the wholesome function 
ing of democratie processes. The American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, its officers and board 
members have assumed certain far-reaching respon 
sibilities for the interpretation to the public of the 
interdependence of the ideas and ideals of adult 
education and of democracy. No phase of adult 
education transcends in importance the self-imposed 
training of the citizen for the duties of self-govern 
ment. 

In these crucial times it is important not only 
that we maintain our free and independent adult 
education programs and forums for the discussion 
of controversial issues as they arise, but also that 
we multiply opportunities for open discussion of 








national and international questions that affect us 


as Americans. This leads inescapably to the con- 
clusion that experimentation, demonstration, organ- 
izational promotion of adult education opportuni- 
ties and research in the preparation of materials 
for study at every adult level should proceed on an 


enhanced S< ale. 


The national and international emergency, in 
the opinion of the executive board of the asso- 
ciation, calls for the temporary curtailment of 
tudies in the social significance of adult educa- 
tion that the association has been conducting for 
the past three years. The proposed program, 
however, provides for the publeation of four 
studies, to round out the series, on elementary 
education, including citizenship; university ex- 


tramural relations; training of adult education 
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teachers and leaders, and adult edueation 
ceils. 

If funds are available, the proposed prog 
also will inelude research and practical experi- 
mentation through the readability laborat: ry 
Teachers Columbia and 


College, University, 


other agencies, in the simplification of mater; 





for studies for its use at many educationg 
levels; a campaign to encourage local leaders + 
form community, state and regional associat 
for adult education; experimentation in teaching 
and discussion techniques for adults; publica: 
of teaching materials for adults; and coope: 
tion with universities, libraries, publie schools 
museums, men’s and women’s elubs, chureh a 
and other organizations 


racial groups 


groups that are concerned with adult educati 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, formerly professor 
of anthropology at the London School ot Eco- 
Yale 


University for the present academic year, ae- 


nomies, has received an appointment to 


cording to the News Bulletin of the Institute of 


D 


International Education for October. 


THe Texras Outlook for October reports that 
W. E. Lowry, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Orange, Texas, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, HLuntsville. 

MiniAM ArROWSMITH, formerly acting di- 
rector of physical education, Radeliffe College, 


is the new dean of Webber College, Boston. 


OrviLLE R. Baitey, formerly director of ath- 
leties in the MeMinnville, Oregon, High School, 
has been appointed dean of men in the State 


Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

BERNICE BATCHELDER has been appointed di- 
reetor of apprentice teaching in the State Nor- 
mal School, Johnson, Vt. 
from an associate 
San Diego, Calif., 


State Teachers College to the directorship of 


FRED BEIDLEMAN has gone 


protessorship of music in the 


music in the Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 
N. Y. 

RALPH P. BRIDGMAN is now dean of students 
and professor of education, Brooklyn College. 
He went to this position from the directorship 
of the National Couneil of Parent Edueation. 


JosePpH F. Simmons has been appointed 
the staff of the (Conn.) Stat 
Teachers College in the fields of edueation: 


New Haven 


administration and the social studies. In 
same college, James Allen Hickerson has be 


made director of the training schools. 


THE October 11, 
nounees the election of Harold D. Chittim 


Providence Journal, 


superintendent of schools, Warren, R. I. M 
Chittim, who has been superintendent of sch 
at Marion, Mass., since 1934, fills the vaca 
caused by the recent death of Leroy G. Staple- 


KATHRYN HvGANIR, formerly of the Stat 
Teachers College, Wayne, Neb., has been ap 
pointed professor of English at Thiel College, 
(rreenville, Pa., sueceeding Katherine G. bl) 
ley, who resigned to beeome head of the depai 
ment of English, Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N. Y. 

Christian for October announers 
the appointment of two educational seeretaries 
for the Diseiples of Christ. Harlie L. Smith, 
formerly head of the department of education 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., is m 
general secretary of the Board of Higher Edu 


Education 


eation of the chureh, with headquarters in In 
dianapolis. George O. Taylor has become se 
retary for religious work with students, wil! 
offices in St. Louis. 

Francois S. Ciuuié has been appointed dea! 
of the faculty and director of studies, Monticel 
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Godfrey, Il. Mr. Cilhé, 


the Advaneed School of Edueation, 


recently a 
College, Columbia University, was for 
y a lecturer and chairman of the committee 


cuage study at Pretoria, South Afriea. 


T School of Edueation Record, University 

North Dakota, announees in its October num 
appointment of one of the alumni, O. 
+» Mehus, to the presideney of the State 
rs College, Winona, Minn. The 
ber also reports the appointment of another 
Walter J. Swenson, as dean of the 

r College, Bismarek, N. D. 


\\ LIAM M. 


; 1 
publie-school 


same 


ALEXANDER, 
work and eurriculum research 


formerly engaged 


Tennessee, has been added to the administra- 
staff of the Cineinnati publie schools as 
He assumed 


issistant direetor of eurr.culum. 


ties in Cineinnati on September 1. 


Jesse B. JoHNSON, for the past four years 
faculty of the Teachers College of Con- 
New Britain, has been appointed head 
department of secondary edueation in 
eollege, sueeeeding S. Willard Price, who, as 

need in ScHoot AND Society, April 22, 
9, has aeeepted a position at the University 
Conneetieut, Storrs. Dr. Johnson’s former 
n in the Teachers College has been filled 
‘appointment of Edwin Cuddington. In 
the same college, John R. Rackley succeeds, in 
the department of the social sciences, Frederick 
. Camp, who died on July 14. 


MarGareT Gipps sueceeds Alice O’Neil Kel- 
ened, in the department of 


College of 


ley, res business 


lueation, Teachers Connecticut, 


Britain. 
THe new superintendent of schools of the 
Granite sehool district of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is Philo T. Farnsworth. 











Now serving as exchange professor of social 
studies at Glendale Junior College in California, 
G. Firman is on leave of absence from 
his position on the social studies staff of the 
lilen Cove, N. Y., publie schools. 

TRANSFERRING from Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Beatrice J. Geiger is the new 
head of home eeonomies at Indiana University. 
WILHELMINA Huu has been appointed to an 
‘sistant professorship of edueation, University 
ot Denver, 
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UntTIL recently a teacher of physieal eduea 
tion at Columbia High Sehool in South Orange, 
Yen 


ching University, Peiping, China, to be direetor 


N. J., Ann Gertrude Jacobs has gone to 


of physical education, 

JAMES E. MENDENHALL has been appointed 
Con 
sumer Edueation at Stephens College, Colum 
bia, Mo. 


associate on the 


associate director of the Institute for 
Dr. Mendenhall was formerly a re 


seareh Lineoln School staff, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 

IvEAGH Munro, going from State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Conn., where she was an in 
structor in health and physical edueation, is at 
MeGill Montreal, 


director of physical edueation for women. 


University, where she is 

JOSEPH C. Brown has been made professor ot 
economies in the Junior College of Conneeticut, 
Bridgeport. He goes to this position from the 
headship of the department of business adminis 


tration, Dana College, Blair, Neb. 

SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, formerly superinten 
dent of schools, New Castle, Del., is now super 
intendent of the Rye Neck publie schools, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 

THE new superintendent of the Elkhart, Ind., 
schools is Harold H. Church, formerly adminis 
trative assistant to the superintendent of schools, 
Cineinnati. 

GREENVILLE WoMAN’S COLLEGE, Furman Uni 
versity, Greenville, S. C., has a new director ot 
personnel, Mary Helen Collier. 


MARYLEE COLLINS is the newly appointed dean 
of women at Huntingdon College, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

UnTIL recently a research associate in Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, Franeis G. 
Cornell is now director of research and secon 
dary education in Pennsylvania. 

Rosert L. DrumMMonpD, formerly art instructor 
at Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y., 
has been appointed professor of fine arts at the 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 


THE Detroit Free Press, October 12, reported 
the appointment of the Reverend John I. Grace, 
S.J., as principal of the University of Detroit 
High School. Father Grace Detroit 
from an instructorship in philosophy, Loyola 


goes to 


University, Chicago. 











THe Boston Post, October 12, reported the 
appointment of Clinton V. MaeCoy, as assistant 
professor of zoology at Massachusetts State 
College. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times, 
October 14, announced the resignation of August 
Heckscher, New York philanthropist, from the 
board of trustees of Rutgers University. Mr. 
Heckscher, a lite trustee for the past nineteen 
years, a ked that his resignation be accepted on 
account of his advanced age. John F. Tinsley, 
of Worcester, Mass., succeeds Mr. Heckscher as 


a life member of the board of trustees. 


Christian Education tor October announces 
the retirement of George R. Baker as associate 
secretary of the Board of Edueation of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Dr. Baker had 
served in this office for nearly twenty years and, 
prior to his appointment, had held pastorates 
at Fort Plain, N. Y., Leominster, Mass., and 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Joun F. Bower, who recently retired as prin- 
cipal of the McKeesport, Pa., high school, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
McKeesport Teachers Association on the evening 
of October 3 The McKee sport News, October 
4, in reporting the dinner, said that Mr. Bower 
had served thirty-three years in the city’s publie 
schools. 

The Library Journal, October 15, announced 
that Herbert Putnam, recently retired librarian 
of Congress, would be presented on October 18 
with the Joseph W. Lippineott award at a 
luncheon given in his honor at the Knickerbocker 
Club of New York City. 

THE Jackson (Miss.) News announced the 
death on October 4 of Joseph Neely Powers, 
state superintendent of edueation from 1907 to 
1914 and chancellor of the University of Mis- 
sissippi from 1914 to 1924 and again from 1930 
to 1933. Dr. Powers, who died at the age of 
seventy-two years, had been for many years ac- 
tive in the development of Mississippi’s consoli- 
dated school system and was also known as the 
“father of the State Teachers College at Hatties- 
burg.” 

Tue Associated Press reported the death on 
October 9 of Charles William Super, president 
of Ohio University, Athens, from 1883 to 1896, 
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and again from 1899 to 1901. Dr. Sup: 
ninety-seven years of age at the time 
death. The Dayton (Ohio) Herald, Oc: 
states that Dr. Super was the oldest man 
“Who’s Who in America” for 1938-39. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York 7 
announced the death on October 10 of (, 


Watson Cole, librarian emeritus of the He. 


E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali{ 
the age of eighty-nine years. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York 1 
announced the death on Oetober 13 of ( 
E. De Butts, a retired high-school prin 


Chieago and from 1919 to 1928 assistant su; 


intendent of the Chicago public schools. My 
Butts was seventy-four years of age at { 


of his death. 


A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Tin 


announced the death on October 15 of [saa 
Smothers, formerly superintendent otf 
Rossville, Ill., and sinee his retirement 


years ago a teacher of mathematies and physics 


in the Rossville schools. Mr. Smothers 
reached the age of eighty-four years at 
of his death. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY held 
annual educational conference on Octobe 
14. Among the speakers were State Sup 
tendent T. H. Harris; H. M. Ivy, superint 


of the Meridian, Miss., schools; Leo M. F 


formerly of the General Edueation Board; E. | 


Ludtke, supervisor, and W. Morton Evans. 
tant supervisor of trade and industrial e 
and civilian rehabilitation, Louisiana Stat 
partment of Education, and Kenneth B: 


I 


partment of industrial education, Louisia: 


State University. 

BucKNELL UNIversity held its fourteent! 
nual conference on edueation on October 
Among the speakers were Herbert L. Sper 


president, Pennsylvania College for Wome 
Coit R. Hoechst, director of extension, Pitt 
burgh public schools, and Howard E. Wilson, 


the Edueational Policies Commission, W 


ton, D. C. “The Community School” was | 


theme of the conference. 

THE annual meeting of the North Da 
Edueation Association will be held at Bis: 
on October 25, 26 and 27. 


} 


K 
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toucky Mountain Forensie League Con- 
which eight universities, including 
rsity of Denver, Brigham Young Uni- 
_ University of Utah, Utah State College, 
\f , State College, Colorado State College 
University of Colorado, will partici- 
be held at the University of Denver 
\ ber 2, 3 and 4. 
| be “What to do in Ameriea about 
’ sueh as Communism and Fascism. 


The theme of the con- 


University of Denver conference on the 
ement of teaching will be held on No- 
i7, under the direction of the depart- 
dueation of the university. The theme 
‘erence is “The Improvement of Read- 

i the speaker chosen for both the morn- 
sion and the dinner meeting is William 

S. Gray, professor of education, University of 
Chicago. Last than five hundred 
‘tended the conference, and 156 student 
ere sent out as substitute teachers to 
place of teachers released to attend the 
Again this year the university will 


vear more 


with sehool systems within a reason- 
nee of Denver by providing student 


State Teachers Association will 

San Antonio on November 30, December 
d 2. Among the guest speakers, aecording 
] Texas Outlook for October, will be 
Daniels, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico; 
Daniel Samper-Ortega, Ambassador from Co- 

bia; Ben Cherringion, chief of the division 
relations, Department of State; 
Francis D. Curtis, of the University of Mich- 
gan; Erie T. Bell, of the California Institute 
{ Technology; A. T. Weaver, of the Uni- 

sity of Wiseonsin; Mrs. Augusta Maguire- 
Mitchell, S. D., and Verne C. Fry- 


Wayne University. 


L Tit Lexas 


eulvura 


ON October 21 Burritt C. Harrington is to be 
ugurated as the twenty-first president of the 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary and Junior Col- 
| \ddresses are to be given by the Rever- 
John W. Long, of the Williamsport-Dick- 
Pa.) Seminary and Junior College, and 
Albert E. Campbell, judge of Madison 


Ur. Howarp JAMES SavaGeE, secretary of the 
uegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
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Teaching, will give the dedieatory address on 
Saturday afternoon, October 28, at the dediea 
tion of the $200,000 Babson Institute Library 
at Babson Park, Wellesley, Mass. 


the program include Mrs. Roger W. Babson, 


Others on 


who will present the Newton Room, paneled 
with the wainseoting from the original room of 
the London home in which Sir Isaae Newton 
worked, together with her colleetion of the sei 
entist’s writings, said to be the largest, most 
complete and most valuable collection outside 
of England. President Carl D. Smith will pre 
sent the Carlton M. Smith Room for browsing, 
George W. Coleman, 


A tour of the 


in memory of his son. 
president emeritus, will preside. 


library will follow. 

THE tenth anniversary of the opening of 
the State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J., 
October 
dinner 


was celebrated on 12 by a_ special 


convoeation and sponsored by the 
under the direction of a 


William W. 


Greetings were extended on behalf 


alumni association 


committee of which Everett was 
chairman. 
of the eity government by Arthur Potterton, 
director of revenue and finance, and responded 
to by Josephine Frank, president of the alumni 
association. A. Harry Moore, governor of New 
Jersey, gave the principal address. A unique 
feature of the convocation was the dedication of 
the “Walk of the Sages” on the component 
blocks of which are engraved the names of 
thirty-five persons “who rendered meritorious 


Charles H. Elliott, 


state commissioner of education, made the dedi 


, 


service to this college.’ 


eatory address. 

THE fortieth anniversary of the establish 
ment of the department of nursing edueation in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
celebrated by the alumnae of the department on 
October 14. Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of 
social philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work, gave the principal address on the subjeet, 
“The Human Situation.” 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor, October 10, states that Eton College, 
“England’s premier public school,” opened on 
the date originally arranged for the Christmas 
Half. 
with them. 
refuge, and shelter is thus provided for all the 


Boys were asked to bring their gas masks 
Each house now has its own air-raid 


1,150 pupils. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY: SOME 
SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 

ON the evening of August 17th, there was held 
in Carnegie Hall in New York City the closing 
mecting of a three-day Congress on Edueation 
for Democracy. I listened closely while various 
speakers told us what in their opinion we should 
do about education in order to preserve our 
democracy. 

I regret to say, however, that I was somewhat 
disappointed because of the dearth of conerete 


suggestions as to the improvement of education 


for democracy—suggestions the teacher could 
put into practice without further ado. This 


dearth was the more evident in the light of one 
very concrete and important suggestion made by 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation John W. 
Studebaker. Mr. Studebaker made it plain that 
we must have greater freedom in our schools for 
discussion of controversial subjects. 

: in high 
I can not eall 


I have attended classes in “economies” 
schools in which the conversation 
it diseussion; no one was discussing anything; 
the eonversation was 


there was only recitation 


dry as dust and gave the impression that any 
topic on whieh there might conceivably be a 
difference of opinion was strictly taboo. If a 
pupil had a desire to ask, Which is better, a 
(A. F. of L. type) or an industry 
union (C. I. O. type)? or, Which is better, a 
sales tax or an income tax?, he did not venture 


trade union 


to do so, knowing perhaps that the answer would 
be: “I think we had better stick to the text.” 

By all means, let us have free discussion of 
controversial subjeets in courses in economies. 
And let us have more courses in economies! 

I wish to add a few concrete suggestions to 
that of Mr. Studebaker. 

(1) We hear a great deal these days about 
liberty—about freedom. Freedom of the indi- 
vidual is the one great privilege of living in a 
Free- 


Liberty 


democraey! Liberty must be preserved! 
dom of enterprise is the American way. 
is essential to the prosperity and happiness of 
our people. 

Let us bring to the attention of our pupils a 
truth which no one will deny—a truth that is 
seldom uttered and little understood. 

The word liberty or the word freedom without 


qualification is meaningless. 


When a speaker says that freedom is , 
to prosperity, does he mean freedom to , 
a gun and shoot any one who balks one’s ay, 
bitions? Presumably not! Does he mean fre 
dom to publish false and damaging advertis; 
Possibly not! Does he mean freedom to ¢ 
factories and turn employes out without , 
pensation and without opportunity to get 
Does he 


monopoly and charge all the traffie will }y 


work? mean freedom to acquir 
for products while paying starvation wages? 

It would seem that there are some things ¢] 
a person obviously should not be free to 
drive recklessly through crowded streets; th 
are others which perhaps just as obvious! 





should be free to do—worship in the church 


his choice, let us say; and there are other thing: 
which a person should be perhaps free and ) 
haps not free to do. 

Let us raise this query in the schoolroo: 
What determines whether or not an act is o1 
that a person should be free to do? Let 
pupils realize that perhaps the greatest good 
the greatest number is a good eriterion of 
erty. If the freedom of a newspaper owner ! 
color the news is in the best interest of societ 
it is a desirable freedom; otherwise not. 

When pupils are not misled by orator 
statements that we must preserve our liber! 
and when they get down to brass tacks and | 
euss what liberty is good for a democracy, 
what liberty is bad for a democracy, then wi 
will have made one improvement in educatio: 
for democracy. 

(2) We hear a great deal these days about th 
great number of unemployed, the scarcity 
work to be done, the need for new enterprises 
to create new employment. One writer recent 
devoted an entire article in a prominent mag 
zine to explaining why we must all work hard 
so as to make things cheaper, so that people ' 
buy more things, so there will be more jobs 
Another economist recently devoted an artic! 
explaining why he felt that all we need in orce! 
to relieve unemployment is to get capital bacs 
into industry. 

One prominent writer even seriously sugg’ 
that what we need is better salesmanship! (4 
if a hungry man needed to be persuaded to ! 
food.) Others believe the solution to our 
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eoing “back to the land.” Let every desti- 

ly get into the country and raise its own 
ake its own clothing and shelter! Others 
is the loss of our foreign markets that 
Others that 
unemployed just don’t want to 


the unemployment. claim 


4] 
ol ne 


Let us point out to the pupils an idle shoe 
Let us point to an unemployed shoe 
ry worker. He needs shoes for himself and 
He knows how to make shoes—at least 
the operations. He is willing and anx- 
work. Let us raise the question: Why 
s the man not making shoes? 


Perhaps the pupils will discover a variety of 
The 


does not own the machinery and materials 


the course of their discussions. 


to shoe making. 


He is not free to go 


he 


factory and use the machinery, and be- 
es, he is skilled in only a few of the many 
The “job” 
It be- 
nged to the faetory owner, who was free to 


cesses necessary in shoe making. 
he had in the shoe faetory was not his. 


take it away from him any time. 

[he factory owner has shut down the factory 
because every one had shoes, but because 

me of those who needed the shoes that had been 
le could not buy them! He had a surplus of 

shoes that he could not sell! 

Perhs 


people are in want there is no scarcity of 


ps the pupils will decide that so long 


rk to be done! 


erhaps they will decide that there is no real 

d for a new industry when the ones we have 
it operating. 

Perhaps they will decide that there would be 

necd for those who have jobs to work still 

harder if the unemployed also had jobs. 

they will decide that capital would 


Perhaps 


flow back into industry of its own free will if 
lustry could sell its produets. . 

Perhaps they will decide that it is folly to go 
back to hand erafts in these days of efficient 
r-saving machinery—that 


would only be 
rowing away the fruits of science and inven- 


f Y 


T 


Perhaps they will decide that it need not be 
‘s of foreign markets that causes surpluses of 
when our own people need the products. 
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Perhaps they will decide that something is 


wrong with the distribution of the ineome of 


members of our economie society. Then they 
will be ready to tackle the fundamental problem 
of to-day: What is upsetting the distribution 
Why is it that the 
man who helped to produce the surplus of shoes 


of income in this country? 


now does not have enough money to buy the 
shoes he needs? 

Here are some of the answers that have been 
given to that question. Some say the trouble is 
that the workers don’t own the industry and 
that if they did, there would be no shut-down 
of factories while workers needed shoes and the 
other products. 

Others say labor as a whole does not have a 
bargaining power equal to that of owners of 
industry, and this prevents them from getting 
a square deal in the division of income. 

Others say there is too large an amount of 
unearned ineome from land and capital—those 
acquiring excess accumulations of wealth have 
too far reduced the buying power of the re- 
mainder of society. 

Others say our governments, national, state 
and loeal, are not sufficiently responsive to the 
will of the people, that they are too much in 
the control of selfish special interests, partly be- 
cause our system of electing representatives is 
not functioning properly. 

Let us bring these and other reasons to the 
attention of the pupils and tell the pupils 
frankly that the voters do not know the reasons 
for poverty in the midst of plenty and it is up 
to them, the pupils, to find the reasons. 

No greater challenge on earth could be made 
to the youth of to-day and if there is anything 
that youth craves, it is a challenge. 

(3) One parting suggestion to the school that 
would like to start a course in economics that 
will really function to make of the pupils wise 
and ecivie citizens of a democracy—the school 
that feels it has no teacher sufficiently versed in 
economies. 


The suggestion is this. A teacher does not 


need ever to have studied economies in order 
to give a good course in the subject. All that 
is needed is a teacher (1) who is alert to the 


problems of the day, (2) who is openminded, 


(3) who ean stimulate pupils to bring economic 
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problems to class for discussion, (4) who per-  eational institutions have beeome cente: 
mits and encourages free and open diseussion of — cialistie and communistie theories of gov; 
all controversial subjects, (5) who instills into and economics. The conclusions, wit 
the pupils a spirit of tolerance for all views were presented by Dean Carl W. Ack: 
and a respect for the opinions of others, and a letter to President Butler. 
(6) who shows in all discussion that he or she The wide-spread circulation of the rey 
has at heart the solution of the economie ills — its eonelusions, which in turn gave rise t 
of the day in a way that will restore prosperity ous editorial comments in the newsp 
and happiness to the whole people. alone sufficient justification for a mor 

Let the procedure be the following. The examination of the study. To the writer, af’, 
teacher or a pupil brings in a problem—from a careful study of the report as supplied 
the newspaper, a magazine, the radio, a public Dean Ackerman, there appears to be consider 
speech or a home conversation. The pupils dis- able basis for questioning the data as 1 
cuss it. They decide to get more facts. They as well as the conclusions which Dean A 
dig in the library. They send for pamphlets. has drawn from them in his letter. 
They talk with their elders. They bring in ad- The report gives no indieation of th 
ditional facts. They discuss these. They write methods employed by Professor Roper in 
essays and make speeches. They study the logie ducting the study. It merely says: “By m 
of arguments and uncover fallacies. They learn of a questionnaire and personal interview, based 
to tell truth from false propaganda. They list on the technique which Professor Roper orig 
the arguments pro and con which seem to have nated and has used with conspicuous success 
weight. Each forms his opinion as to the an- making surveys of publie opinion for F 
swer or solution, but the question is left open Magazine, we obtained information w! 
for further facts and study. be of value to the Graduate School of Ji 

It seems barely possible that our pupils are’ ism.” Further: “Professor Roper and hi 
about the only citizens capable of bringing an interviewed a representative cross sectio: 
unbiased mind to the solution of economic prob- economic groups among freshmen, sophomores, 
lems, and it may be that we will have to wait juniors and seniors in the following universities 
upon the new generation for the correction of | East—Harvard, Brown, Syracuse and Colun 
the evils of our present economie system. bia; South—Tulane, Alabama and Vanderbilt 
Middle West—Minnesota, Northwestern, low 
Oklahoma, Michigan and Ohio State; Wes! 
California and Washington.” 
STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD GOV- Two questions were asked bearing directly 0 

ERNMENT AID IN EDUCATION the matter of finaneing an education: “Which 

of these do you think is the best way for capable 
but needy students now in colleges or univers 


ARTHUR S. OTIS 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


NEWSPAPERS throughout the United States 
during the last week in August carried news : ‘ : : - : 
articles concerning a report on student attitudes hes to get financial assistance?” The al - 
with respect to finaneing educational costs pre- tives, as shown in the tables accompanying t! 
pared under the sponsorship of the Graduate report, are these: 

School of Journalism of Columbia University.? (1) Private and/or university part-time emp! 
The general conclusion of the study, which was ment. 
made under the direction of Professor Elmo (2) Privately endowed and/or university scholar 
ships. 
(3) Private and/or university loans. 


(4) U. 8. and/or state government aid.’ 


Roper of Columbia, is that student opinion is 


opposed to government aid in the finaneing of 
, 


the students’ edueation. A secondary observa- 
tion based on the report is that the data refute 2 The second question put the first one | 
, . a iia . a wl 
those who charge that some of the leading edu- form: ‘‘Are there any of these from whi 
think students should not receive financia 
1See also, SCHOOL AND Society, 50: 376- tance?’’ In reply 5.4 per cent. opposed part-ti! 


September 16, 1939. work, 24.2 per cent. opposed government aid, ~ 








It 
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ediately an ambiguity intrudes upon the 
whieh may well have been present to 
the responses of the 1,507 students 
+» Ts the assistance of the National 
\dministration university part-time em- 
nt or is it government aid? The facet is 
ler the program of the NYA the stu- 
ork at tasks assigned by the institutions, 
paid from federal funds. The students 
at they work for their money; how many 
vive thought to, or have precise knowl- 
_the souree of the funds with which they 
is an unknown factor. But there is 


son to believe that many students, confronted 


the alternatives listed above, would not 
clear distinetion between items one and 
d there is no indieation in the report that 
ions were drawn for them. 
essor Roper’s data indicate student opin- 
be as follows: 
lhe largest group, 42.5 per cent., prefers 
employment. [It is not clear that stu- 
i not elassify NYA jobs as part-time 
t, as suggested above. In fact, in Dean 
‘’s own conelusions there is a basis for 
confusion. He writes: ‘As capable and 
dents prefer part-time work to loans or 
ps, it may be necessary, in order to at- 
s type of student, for educational institu- 
) adjust their curricula and assist students 
n part-time employment.’’ Is NYA assis 
part-time work? Obviously it is, and stu- 


s so regard it. It would not appear that 


s room for argument as to whether students 
r do not like part-time work. They do. The 
really centers on whether or not part-time 
be made available and by whom. ] 

The second major group, 32.3 per cent., 

scholarships. 

Only 14.5 per cent. consider university or 

loans desirable. 

The smallest group, 7.4 per cent., would be 
tive to federal or state aid. 


is the last item that raises specifie doubts, 
lly sinee approximately ten per cent. of 
lege students, 16 to 24 years of age in- 
are now recipients of NYA assistance, 
, ot course, a form of governmental aid. 
rmore, judged by the experience of at 
one of the institutions sampled by Pro- 





nt. did not favor loans, 1.0 per cent. opposed 
irships. The eategory ‘‘None’’ contains 18.4 
t. and ‘Don’t Know’? 23.7 per cent. 


fessor Roper (Minnesota), if NYA funds were 
available, a considerably larger percentage of 
students would be willing to accept the federal 
work-assistanee. It is diffieult to aecount for 
the 7.4 per cent. shown by Professor Roper'’s 
results as receptive to federal or state aid in the 
light of the known desires of students and their 
parents to obtain the NYA help. Only two 
explanations suggest themselves: 

(1) That numbers of students who are not 
“receptive” to federal aid, as a matter of fact, 
are taking it. 

(2) That somewhere there is a flaw in Pro- 
fessor Roper’s sampling of students or institu- 
tions or in the framing of his questions. 

The writer believes the explanation falls under 
item (2). <A possible ambiguity with respect to 
classification of NYA assistance has been noted. 
It is also possible that were the data classified 
by publie and private institutions further differ- 
enees might be revealed, though the NYA assis- 
tance has been generally accepted by both pri- 
vate and publie institutions. 

In view of these difficulties, the writer is un- 
willing to accept the conclusion drawn by Dean 
Ackerman : 

The real significance, I think, of present student 
opinion toward the financing of education is the 
opposition to government aid. Students do not 
favor a spending-lending policy to help them make 
their way in the world. Only 7.4 per cent. of the 
students interviewed considered ard by federal or 
state governments as desirable. 


Incidentally, in so far as the report itself 
shows, there is no reference to “spending-lend- 
ing,” and to the writer this jump from the data 
to an interpretation in terms of “spending-lend- 
ing” poliey is something of a non-sequitur. 

Nor is the writer willing to take the additional 
step and accept this observation drawn from the 
study by Dean Ackerman: 

Those who have been charging that some of the 
leading universities in the United States have be- 
come centers of socialistic and communistie theories 
of government and economics should study these 
statistics. University students to-day are not ap- 
plying the prevailing debt-theory of political econ- 
omy in their own lives nor are they looking forward 
to the government to provide them with jobs... . 
All of the international and national political and 
economic jargon which they have heard outside the 
classroom, and perhaps in a few classrooms, has not 
caused them to lose faith in opportunities for 
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careers in existing American enterprises and pro- 


fessions, nor have they been attracted by the 
bonanza of government debt or private borrowing 
as an edueational aid. Students prefer to work 
for their edueation, and what is perhaps more im- 


portant, they are preparing to work for a living 


outside of governmental jobs, after they are grad- 


It is obvious from these generalizations that 
Professor Roper and Dean Ackerman believe 
their study provides a basis for concluding that 

tudents look with disfavor upon government 
student aid, and although it is not mentioned 
specifically, the report might easily be taken as 
an argument against federal or state aid for stu- 
dents, which would include the aid provided by 
the National Youth Administration. One may 
also wonder if the report has implieations, not 
only for government student aid, but also for 
publie edueation as a whole. How and where 
does one draw the line between the assistanee 
given individual students through such a_pro- 
gram as the NYA and the assistance given stu- 
dents by the more general subsidy that is in- 
volved in state or municipal institutions? Is it 
implied that the enormous expenditures of the 
states and some municipalities for support of 
higher education involve socialistic and com- 
munistie tendencies? Obviously not; then why 
introduce the connotations that adhere to the 
argument that since only 7.4 per cent. of the 
sample favor government student aid, there is 
no cause for alarm on the part of those who 
may have thought that universities and colleges 
are centers of communist and soeialist theories 
of government and economies? One ean not but 
sense that the argument, as drawn, involves both 
a considerable degree of antagonism to publie 
support of edueation (or at least direct aid to 
students) and a non-sequitur with respect to 
conservative-radieal attitudes. 

A seeond ambiguity involves the point of 
whether the questions asked were interpreted by 
the students as calling for their opinions with 
respect to present practice or to an ideal situa- 
tion. Ideally, private initiative in aequiring an 
education and full reliance upon private re- 
sourees may be best. As an ideal, the fact 

Part of these observations relate to other ques- 
tions in Professor Roper’s study, on career choices. 
A report on these is promised later, and comment 


must be withheld until the data are available for 


study. 


could be accepted that over 40 per cent. 
individuals in the sample prefer part-time 
ployment as a means of acquiring an edi 
In a world in which private part-time e 
ment were readily available, it might fol] 


most students would prefer the private e1 


ment to government aid. But what of stud 


er 


in a world in which part-time employment is 


available to meet the needs of all the st 
who seek and ean profit from higher edu 


It has already been suggested that the d 


the study may indicate that appreciable : 
bers of students have swallowed their ideals 


aceepted federal aid. But the econclusi 


Dean Ackerman are not framed in terms of 


distant future in which ideals will be ac} 


PY 


but in terms of the present. This leads dir 


to the question of how deserving students 


to receive assistance in acquiring a higher 
cation. And specifically, it raises the qu 
as to whether there is not an obligation upor 
part of the government, state, federal or 


( 


nicipal, to provide assistance to those needy s' 


dents who show scholastic promise but 
through ill fortune, may not have the resi 
to meet the costs that are involved. 


There is ample evidence that not all « 


students who want private employment can 


W! 


it; there is ample evidence that these same st 


dents do not have private resources with 


to finanee their higher schooling. Not as 


ideal, but as a matter of present fact, what 


to become of these students? Are they t 


denied the opportunities of college? Is educa- 


tion to become a matter of class, available 


to the economically successful? If so, what 


comes of the democratic theory as it perta 


Ny 


education? It is beside the point, it appears 1 


the writer, to talk of “the bonanza of gov 


er 


ment debt” or the prevailing “debt theory” if t! 


need for helping deserving students exists. 


it does exist has been shown by various studies 


The exact percentage of students looking 
favor or disfavor upon governmental aid 


4See: Alvin C. Eurich and James FE. \ 


wit! 


‘‘Applicants for Federal Aid at Minnesota 


leges,’’ University of Minnesota, 1937; also | 
thy G. Johnson and Maleolm M. Willey, 5 
AND SOCIETY, 50: 252-256, August 19, 1959; 
‘* Depression, Recovery, and Higher Educat 
Report of the American Association of Univ 
Professors, New York: MeGraw-Hill Book ‘ 
pany, 1937, especially chapter xiii, ‘‘Student 
nancial Problems and the Depression.’’ 





Vert 


That 


4 








feanee; but in the ease of the present study 
‘s not the percentage figures so much as th¢ 
sions drawn from them that are most im 

t. It is beeause the data are the stepping 
far-reaching observations relating to the 

atie theory of education that the writer 

ne Dean Ackerman’s report to special at- 
The implieations, as they pertain to 
sponsibility of government in aiding de- 
students, ¢an not go unchal- 


] 
ng college 


The implications, as they pertain to 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PROFES- 
SIONAL EXAMINATION OF 
TEACHERS 


No one concerned with the conduct of public 
jucation in America will deny that the selection 
f competent teachers is the major problem con- 
ting the profession. If edueation for democ- 


racy is to be sueecessfully promoted, that process 











ist be in the immediate charge of the ablest 
The 


rime requisite for good schools resides, not in 


persons possible to recruit and retain. 


ne modern buildings, good text-books, excellent 
urricula and adequate supervisory procedures, 
essential as these faetors undoubtedly are. No 
It is therefore 


ng to arouse surprise that ever since large 


‘hool is better than its teachers. 


stems of schools have become common in 


America, boards of education and professional 





inistrators have sought ways and means to 
vrovide for the youth of their communities per- 
ns “fit to teach.” No group has been more 
concerned with the problem than the organized 
profession of teaching itself. 

But this essential goal is not easy to reach. 
Factors which in many eases relate not at all to 
lity to teach enter into the picture. It is 





scarcely neeessary to remind ourselves of these 
tactors, but no harm will come from the listing 
One of the most disconcerting is the 
extreme variability, within the United States, of 


of « + Ww 
kL & ECW, 


the minimum legal provisions for teacher certifi- 


cation 


In some states it is possible for rela- 


tively illiterate persons to become legally cer 
ticated to teach. Particularly is this true in the 


s 


‘f elementary-school teachers in too many 


states to make popular edueation “safe for 
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present political and economic policy, are ot 
such a nature that they may lead the reader to 
confuse current politieal policies associated with 
the present government in Washington with the 
deeper and more fundamental question of where 
the responsibility ultimately rests for making it 
possible in a democracy for all young men and 
women who ean profit by higher education to 
have opportunities for pursuing it. 
Matcotm M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


REPORTS 


democracy.” Even in states or communities 
wherein certification requirements are relatively 
high, the conditions of certification are usually 
stated in terms of the completion of college 
eredit hours in general and professional subject 
matter and the completion of a minimum of 
student-teaching hours, sometimes inadequately 
supervised. Standards differ so widely from 
college to college that the quality of work which 
constitutes honors performance in one may, and 
frequently does, constitute failure in another. 
Add to these variables the pressures from the 
locality in which employment is sought, which 
frequently operate to promote the interests of 
incompetent applicants in preference to those 
more worthy of consideration. Space does not 
permit documentation of these conditions, but 
searcely a community is free from this type of 
And it is the and the 
taxpayer who suffer in consequence! 


exploitation. children 

The variables referred to above are compli- 
eated by the fact that there is in the United 
States no clear pattern of professional education 
for teachers. The task is shared by teachers col- 
leges, liberal arts colleges and university schools 
or departments of education, sometimes at vari- 
ance among themselves and with each other. 
Perhaps this is not to be regretted, since out of 
the confusion grows steadily a better concept of 
what the teacher needs in terms of basic general 
culture and equally basie professional prepara- 
The very fact that the liberal arts college 


deplores the “overemphasis on method” of the 


tion. 


teachers college and that the teachers college 
looks askance at the meager professional offer 
ings of the liberal arts college, while the univer 


sity is skeptical of both because of the desire to 











promote broad culture on the graduate profes- 
sional level—all this has resulted in refinement 
of procedure in each type of institution. 

In coping with the problem of teacher selec- 
tion, great advances must be recorded within the 
past two deeades at least. The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges has exerted great 
and wholesome influence upon the standards and 
practices of its member institutions. The Teach- 
ers College Personnel Association has conducted 
important excursions into the realm of testing, 
particularly at the freshman college level. A 
few states have rigidly restricted the admission 
of candidates into publicly supported teachers 
colleges and have demonstrated the fact that 
intellectually superior persons can be attracted 
to professional education, at the same time that 
incompetents are debarred. Moreover, all types 
of colleges are spending much more time in 


prospective candidates for teach- 


advisement o 
ing in matters of scholarship, health, emotional 
stability, cultural adaptability and special in- 
terests. It must in honesty be added, however, 
that these personnel services are still available to 
only a minority of all who would be teachers. 
The reader has undoubtedly gone far beyond 
the author of this article in his haste to arrive 
at the so-called “intangibles” that contribute to 
teaching sueeess. Te has been looking for evi- 
dence, no doubt, of a concern over that “indefin- 
able something” which we eall personality and 
which certainly does have an important bearing 
on the whole matter. Modern personnel prae- 
tices, whether pre occupational or occupational, 
indicate that many of these so-called imponder- 
ables may, too, be identified, described and to a 
degree measured. Factors of health, emotional 
stability, sociability, cultural sensitivity and in- 
sight into other people’s motives can be and are 
being better discovered and appraised. Mark 
May, director of the Yale University Institute 
of Human Relations, has aptly remarked that 
there are only five ways to know anything about 
another person: “Talk with him; talk with those 
who know him; study the record; test him and 
experiment with him.” We are indebted to those 
who have perfected the controlled interview, the 
aneedotal record and the gathering of adequate 
personal history data in this seareh for better 
teachers. We are equally indebted to those 


teachers eolleges which have been able to reeruit 
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and admit students from the ranks of unysy 


able persons. At least one state in the 
admits to its state teachers colleges on! 
whose academic and intellectual ability 
them at the very top of the seale among 
enter any college from that state. This 
if universally applied throughout the 
would provide for the profession a body 
and women known by comparable tests to ) 
the highest 14 per cent. in ability of al 
to eollege for any purpose. Such is, | 
not the rule but the exception among th. 
prepare for teaching in the various ty 
institutions mentioned above. In the stat 
referred to, ample and adequate atten 
given to the other essential factors k 
have a bearing on teacher effectiveness. 
Such, then, is the nature of the prol) 


guaranteeing to the American child and to th 


American publie the best possible huma: 
in the important office of teacher. 
Confronted by this problem as it arise 


employment of teaching personnel, a gi 


able school superintendents, representing som 
fifteen or twenty of the largest and best orga 


ized city school systems in the nation, a}) 
to the American Council on Edueation 
sistance in improving their own selective p 
dures at the point of teacher-emp!o) 
Under a subvention provided by the ( 
Corporation of New York through the « 
tion of the Carnegie Foundation for 
vancement of Teaching, a_ project hi: 
launched by the Couneil aimed to pro! 
solution of part, at least, of the problem 

In attempting to describe the procedur 
templated under the grant, it should be s: 
the committee in charge is proceeding 
wholesome skepticism and is prepared 
guard the experiment by every reasonable 
which can be anticipated and provided 
purpose of the service is two-fold. First, a 
tery of carefully constru ‘ted tests is to b 
pared for administration to all candidates 
teaching positions in the cooperating i 
the experiment, the nature of which tests 
described presently. Second, the coo}. 
cities will be asked to agree to use as an 
tant part of their teacher selection pro 
adequate study of the “imponderables” 
to already, and to weight these as of 


ri 


) 
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portanee to the factors tested by the tests are objective in nature and will be prepared 
tions. Such factors as a thorough medi- for machine scoring. 
nation of all candidates, inquiry into TABLE II 
stability, the record of professional EXAMINATIONS IN ADDITION TO THOSE IN TABLE I, ONE 
OR MORE TO BE TAKEN ACCORDING TO POSITION 
FOR WHICH CANDIDATE IS APPLYING 


id experience, where experience is a 


nd the eonduet of adequate oral inter- 


the candidate by a competent person- Position Time 
or committee of the school district, are j Elementary School Achievement .. 120 min 
a € r aro t a Te et ¢ i 
nplated parts of the total procedure. ae 28 RANEERUEG «600060. eo “ 
e policy of the Committee on Teacher General Mathematics ............ 90 * 
i I . : ; Biological Sciences ............0- 90 * 
| nations to give all assistance to the Physical Sciences ...........0000% 90 
; ; ; RMON Soltte cack cue kicea naw iales oe.“ 
nee of the latter procedures. But the GEUNIA case due dea cavigces oun’ 90 
or . . or MORMEMIINEED cgx'a a: nlctutig| as oes seahetel alia oe o-e6-a 90 “ 
e, under limitation of the original agree- Witt eo dn ae ttt nei 90 « 
the terms of the grant, will confine its SS 
forts to the task of providing the best A question will immediately oecur to the 


ittery of tests for teachers, in order reader. Who is to prepare these examinations 
sectors of experience and knowledge for so important and critieal a task? The Co- 
amenable to objective measurement by operative Test Service, already a well-established 
iments may be, so far as possible, ageney of the American Council on Edueation 
from the realm of guesswork. The and under the immediate supervision of Dr. Ben 
ee wishes to emphasize that the tests are D. Wood, director, and Dr. John C. Flanagan, 
e purpose of selecting teachers, but for associate director, of the Service, has been en- 
se of augmenting the other proper gaged by the committee to assume full charge 


techniques, just as entrance examina- of the preparation and validation of the tests. 
electing college candidates are one of — In this manner, the Council has fully protected 

desirable admission procedures. the quality of the tests themselves. A competent 

of the foregoing, it is timely at this staff has been added to the personnel of the 

lescribe the examinations to be admin- Cooperative Test Service, whose whole time is 
lo begin with, the total battery will con- now devoted to the preparation of the tests. 


to twelve hours of time, thus allowing Authorities of national reputation in each field 
her exhaustive sampling of knowledges _ to be tested are contributing directly to the con- 
The battery will include the following — struction and criticism of each element ineluded. 
on, as shown in Tables I and II. All The reputation for thoroughness and scholarship 


in the construction of tests, borne by the Co- 
TABLE I E 


INS TO BE TAKEN BY ALL CANDIDATES FOR x : . f : f 
ANY TEACHING POSITION on Edueation, insures the quality of the instru- 


= - ment. The Cooperative tests produced and pub- 


operative Test Service of the American Couneil 


Mental Ability and Professional lished during the last decade, although not 
( il Culture Tests Information Tests as pits ; = 
Title Time Title Time designed for teacher candidates, have been SYS 
English Com- 1. History and -  tematically used for this purpose in one city for 
I ision .. 40 min. Principles of sea vite a. cower tther cities for three 
9 Ruglish Hx. Edueation -. 30min. Cight years and in several oth r cities for t 
CeO. «23 ae 2. Educational to six years, with notable improvement in the 
Reasoning (in- Psychology . 30 “ « : es ; 
‘ing Quan- 3. Principles of total selection procedures. The sehool authori- 
titative and Group) and . ‘ “ey : 
Non - Verbal Individual ties in these cities regard the continued provision 
iy) <4. 4 © Analysis, in- . , . 
!, History ‘and cluding Sta and improvement of such tests as indispensable 
Prob tistiew 2.0 so * a? ~ . "ace 5 are s t Ww 8) 
i « 4. Teachine for further progress, and aré among those whose 
VUTTERY: Or Methods (Ele- urgent requests have led the American Council 
Problems 30 “ mentary or : ; ? 
, wae ee Secondary ac to undertake this projeet. 
‘ me Arte .. oo * cording to po- oa a ; ; : . 
8. Science ..... 30 « sition) ..... 30 “ he administration of the tests is to remain in 
’; Mathematies. 30 ‘“ a ‘ : ao . : 
( porary the hands of the Cooperative Test Service, 
Bo saa 6 " rs. ? nine ' , 
a throughout the duration of the projeet. Centers 








40 





for the administration of the examinations are 
being set up in the eities cooperating in the 
experiment or in colleges or universities in the 
immediate area. All conduct of examinations 
and seoring of the results will be in charge of 
staff members of the Cooperative Test Service 
itself, thus removing any possibility of variation 
which might invalidate results. It is estimated 
that, during the first year of the experiment, not 
more than ten thousand teacher candidates will 
be examined, since the policy of the committee is 
to restrict initial participation to a relatively 
small number of selected centers. All records 
will be lodged in the files of the Cooperative 
Test Service in the New York offices of the 
bureau. Copies will of course go to the cooper- 
ating centers. 

How will the eandidate for a teaching position 
proceed ? 

In the selected centers, candidates for a teach- 
ing position in the cooperating cities will be 
notified by the office of the superintendent of 
schools that as a part of their eandidacy they 
will be required to submit to the examinations 
as already outlined. The eandidate will there- 
upon apply to the superintendent for the neces- 
sary application forms, accompanying his letter 
with the fee, now set at five dollars, which will 
eover the eost of administering, scoring, filing 
and referring the results of the examination. 
These applications will then be filed by the appli- 
cant at the center where the examination is to be 
held, as directed by the superintendent. It is 
the responsibility of the candidate and of the 
local authorities to determine legal certification 
eligibility for the position for which the eandi- 
date proposes to apply. All such supporting evi- 
dence will originate with and remain in the hands 
of the employing office, since the tests are to be 
but one of various factors determining employ- 
ability, as has already been stressed. 

The examinations will first be given in the 
experimental centers on March 29 and 30, 1940. 
In case a eandidate for a given position would 
find it difficult to reach the city in which he 
seeks employment the examination will be ad- 
ministered to that person in the center nearest 
his home. In some centers, college or university 
senior students will be admitted to the examina- 
tions regardless of whether they are candidates 


for immediate appointment. 
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} 


Examinations to extend its inquiries into th 
of research and wider experimentation as 


idly as the conditions of the program wan 





It is the desire of the Committee on Texel 


Such questions as the period of eligibility 


determined by examinations and other fae; 


the improvement of the examinations, the 


selves, the provision of more detailed assista; 


in the other selective techniques, the coope: 


with professional schools of education to re} 


and revise procedures, studies of ways and mea 


of making the probationary period sery 


intended purpose more effectively, all these a) 


( 


part of the ultimate plan. It can not be ¢ 
strongly emphasized or too often reiterated t! 


the committee is undertaking to use every sai 


guard against “freezing” the curricula of te: 


ers colleges or schools of edueation or of stu): 


fying the pattern of general culture possessed 


teachers. For the first time we will be enab 


to provide competent nation-wide evidence of 1 


eare with which teachers are or ean be examin 


for entrance into actual teaching. 
The nation’s schools will be in position to 
bat the still prevalent notion that inferior 


sons tend to go into the profession by stimulating 


y 
} 


the superior to enter. The service is an addi 


to, and not a substitute for, present selectis 


techniques. The pattern of local use permits 
wide variation but two major policies seem a 
parent. In one city, already giving excellen 


attention to teacher selection, the examinati 
will be used as the first sereening process, a 


all who are examined will then be interviewed, 
their medical and personal histories examin’ 
and a composite judgment rendered, as a co! 





sequence. In another city, equally alive to the 


problem, the matters of certification, academ 
record, experience history and medical examina 


y 


tion will precede the examination. The comm 
tee will of course not attempt to dictate the | 
procedure pattern, except that cooperating dis 


tricts must agree to supplement the exami! 


by adequate consideration of factors not covered 


by the examinations. 


It is obvious from the foregoing that cand 


dates having high native ability and soun 


l 


Dd 
I 


fessional and general education will have 
advantage over those less adequately furnish 


with these essentials. The profile of the exam 


test 


nation scores in the areas of knowledge 


) 
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enable the employing administrator to 
the candidate’s peculiar fitness within 
»f the test itself. 


assembled 


Should the sustain 
that 
apparently 
a comparatively low test score, the 


ecord otherwise indicate 


and experiential factors 
ng expert or board of review is entirely 
to weight this other evidence accordingly. 
ege, professional school or university 
craduates are to apply will be encouraged 
er and transmit a much more comprehen- 
ersonnel record. Experience has indicated 
wherever one phase of personnel work in 
eges, such as an adequate testing procedure, 
essed, the likelihood of finding a balaneed 
m ol 


ased. Indeed, one of the most promising fea- 


personnel services is greatly in- 


es of this project is that, by releasing time 
rey now devoted to expensive duplication 
nation-making in the cooperating cities, 
tend to promote more careful study of 

r and experience records and more effee- 
ppraisal of personal qualities of individual 

s. Since no one will be admitted to the 

tious who does not present the legal 
ements in terms of professional and gen- 
ation, and since in many cases this 
hree, four or five years in teacher-train- 
nstitutions, it would appear that few mis- 

s ought to be made in regard to personality 
particularly if teacher training institu- 
continue and inerease their efforts to re- 

t graduation and certification to individuals 
clearly possess the requisite personal quali- 
ties. The examinations as here deseribed, while 
utended to do the whole job of selecting 

rs, will from the beginning encourage and 

te better total selective techniques. Cer- 

ly, no one will disagree that one important 
in teaching success is that of intellectual 
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competency in the professional field of specializa 
tion. In point of fact, documentary evidence 
already indieates that personal inadequacy, emo 
tional inseeurity and lack of professional pres 
tige frequently stem from an inadequate intel 
leetual grasp of the nature of teaching and 
learning. 

The National Committee on Teacher Exami- 
nations of the American Couneil on Edueation 
has established its headquarters at 500 West 
116th Street, New York City. 


of the committee includes six school superinten- 


The membership 


dents, one state superintendent, one teachers 
college president and one liberal arts college 
dean: 

A. J. Stoddard, Chairman, Philadelphia 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Sidney B. Hall, Richmond 

J. L. Hanley, Providence 

E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland 

Charles H. Lake, Cleveland 

C. R. Reed, Minneapolis 

M. Ernest Townsend, Newark 

H. E. Hawkes, Columbia College. 


The committee does not expect this experiment 
The examina 
The 
entire inquiry conducted by the committee con 


to revolutionize teacher selection. 


tions are not designed to perform miracles. 


templates rigid scrutiny of the use of test results 
of cooperating cities. Haste will be made slowly. 
To arrive at conclusions prematurely would in 
It is, however, the 
that 
these examinations for teachers will materially 


validate the whole process. 
eandid belief of the committee members 
assist educational authorities in the great task 
of providing competent teachers for the youth 
of our Jand. 
M. Ernest TOWNSEND 
PRESIDENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EFFECT OF PART-TIME EMPLOY- 
MENT ON THE SCHOLARSHIP RAT- 
INGS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


A stupy of what effect engaging in non-aca- 
demic work as a means of partial or entire self 
support has on scholarship ratings is reported in 


ry form in Kansas Teacher for October. 


‘he study was made as a master’s thesis by 





Martha Shaffner, under the direction of Dr. H. 
E. Sehrammel, of the State 


College at Emporia. 


Kansas Teachers 


The group of persons on whose record the study 


is based consisted of 610 students at the Kansas 


State Teachers College at Emporia during the 1934- 


1935 school year. The group was divided into three 


divisions on the basis of non-workers (employed 
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; fewer than four hours per week), moderate workers more hours per week ranked second: and 
(employed six to twenty-one hours per week) and workers group ranked lowest. 
hard workers (employed twenty-four or more hours The difference between the average colleg 
per week). The group included students from each of the two ‘‘working’’ groups was small 
year of college classification. statistically significant, but the difference | 


According to decile rank on the college entrance the average marks of each of the ‘‘ working’’ 
tests, the three groups were practically equated. and the ‘‘non-working’’ group was great 
The average scholastic success for each group was to be statistically significant. 
computed for the spring semester of the 1934-1935 State-employed students on the cam 
school year. higher average marks than federally emp 

The moderate workers group, employed six to dents or non-campus employed students. 
twenty-one hours per week, ranked highest in aca- demic success of the last two named groups \ 


demic success; the group working twenty-four or the same. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN COLLEGE some estimate should be made of what their ; 
CURRICULA tribution is, with a view to inereasing w! 


ForeIGN language teachers need help! There contribution it may be possible for them to make 





is evidence from many quarters that the status M. V. O’Shea’s report, published in 1927 atte; 
of this traditional subjeet which has held a place compiling answers by 3,000 persons, indicated 
of major importance in the eollege for centuries that between 80 and 90 per cent. were 
is changing. A survey made by the extension with the time they had spent on langu 
department of the University of Nebraska, pub- would be interesting to know whether thy 
lished in March, 1939, revealed significant trends. tion indicated in the group questioned 
In 1938, only 21 per cent. of the total school University of Nebraska (where only 45 per cent 
enrolment was enrolled in foreign language sub- — were satisfied with the time spent) was due | 
jects as compared with 75 per cent. enrolled in the comparative smallness of the group or thy 
those subjects in 1903. This revelation is sub- type of person questioned. Of some signiticanc 
stantiated by a survey of college catalogues and — also, is the effect on thinking in general whic 
educational magazines. has come with the increasing accent on the pr 
To continue the investigation, members of two tical in edueation during the twelve years sine 
curriculum classes at the summer session of the O’Shea’s report was published. 


University of Nebraska graduate school were The graduate students were also questioned 
questioned with regard to the values they had — to their opinion as to the importance of Janguag 
received from foreign language study. The inter- study. That three out of four doubt whether 
esting results are given in Table 1. should be made a requirement for college en 
TABLE 1 trance and that almost 50 per cent. doubt that 1! 








should be made a requirement for college gradua- 
Positive Negative tion is rather startling, but that is just wliat t 


Value to mastery of English... 80 per cent. 20 per cent. study revealed: 
on ‘ “ 71 ~«* “ 





PRCA) VRIGG viaccccacawes | Mle 7 

Development of world attitudes 30 “ “ Selo TABLE 2 
Transfer of training ........ + — | 

Satisfied with time spent .... 45 “ “* — Sse — 
Ienjoyed language study ..... 2 eas a 


Believe foreign language 

study should be Yes No 
— ‘ ~ required for 
It is interesting that although only 45 per cent. ee 





were satisfied with the time which they had spent College entrance ......... 25 per cent. 75 per cent 
: ‘ na by i College graduation ....... = 6 a 

on foreign languages, 75 per cent. did enjoy the Graduate work .......... RES ot 56 

study and 80 per cent. indicated that their for- §=————— sacannaes pease 

eign language study contributed to their mastery The classes were then questioned as to what 


of English. This would seem to indieate that the subjects are considered desirable as college 


foreign languages should not be completely and trance requiremnts and college graduatio! 
quickly dropped from the curriculum, but rather quirements with English, social sciences, matli 














21, 1939 


nd seience leading the list for both 


s. An analysis is given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


For college For college 


e4 entrance graduation 
ee IO re 75 61 
S Perr re 53 41 
Ml h cmeewe Gans 44 20 
Galance ...oseceevbeees 30 29 
PUAZCS ..ece 11 19 
ied ataiera 10 5 


me shifts in the phases of language 
ch are stressed might result in courses 
Phases 


ild be stressed according to the gradu- 


practical nature is indicated. 


nts, are: 


sion reading 89 per cent. 


f country 84 66 66 
f country G0 «6 «6 

! 59 ae ce 
relations Fee, €¢ 

gn language in class Sass «ee 
glish language in class 9g 66 66 


Study f gn literature : Po 
( 19 ‘é «sé 


islation 2 


} t ? 


be kept in mind that this questionnaire 
wered by a relatively small group of 
, but it may be considered of significance 
e members of the two classes have been 
of curriculum problems and were in a 
Cues 


her study, suggested by replies, include 


to do some constructive thinking. 


r that there is a positive value derived 
cluding language study in the curriculum, 

tting that some constructive thinking is 
er to determine how that value may be 
ed if the languages are to hold their place. 


CLARA ALTMAN 
NGS COLLEGE, 
HASTINGS, NEBR. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COL- 
LEGE ROOM-MATES IN SCHO- 
LASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
\G the determinants of grades in college 
ts the inclusion of such a factor as the 
friends and associates has been sug- 
‘ested. Garrett’ reported a correlation between 
crades of “best friends” of .62 = .04 on a 


‘Henry E. Garrett, Person. Jour., July, 1929, 
{8 
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population of 110 Columbia University fresh- 


men. He commented: 


The well-marked correlation between the Grades 
a number of inter 
least of 
acquaintance and contact throughout the college 


of best friends must be due to 


related factors, not the which is elose 


year. Freshmen take the same classes to a greater 
extent than do upperclassmen, and very probably 
study and work together a good deal, their grades 
often being joint products of mutual endeavor. 


Another possible interpretation of this diseov- 
ered relationship is that the freshmen tended to 
choose as friends those who resembled each 
other in this respect to begin with; in brief, that 
flock together.” Or the 


relationship might have resulted from a combina 


“birds of a feather 
tion of such selection and the subsequent influ 
ence of association. 

One method of testing the relative validity of 
these alternatives would be to bring together 
groups of freshmen at random, so that the cor 
relation between grades of pairs (or members 
of groups) would be of a zero order if their 
association together had no effect on their grades. 
Then if, after a period of living together, the eor- 
relation between associates, such as room-mates, 
were computed, the magnitude of the correlation 
would suggest the degree to which each other’s 
grades were affected by the association. 

An ideal situation for the application of this 
test exists in the freshman dormitory at Stan- 
ford University, Eneina Hall. Tere all freshman 
men are required to live, being placed in two- 
and three-man rooms at random, with few excep 
tions, by the dean’s office. They are all required 
to take the course in history of western eiviliza- 
tion, and most are required to take the freshman 
English course. In addition there are a number 
of alternative courses, some among which must 
be elected to satisfy lower division requirements. 
The purely formal aspect of their academic 
environment is thus roughly equivalent for all. 

After being assigned to rooms, the freshmen 
are permitted to shift rooms if they can arrange 
to exchange with some one in the room to which 
they wish to move. This is done freely with the 
result that less than half of the rooms retain the 
same inhabitants at the end of the year as were 
originally assigned there. Thus the number ot 
rooms satisfying the criterion of having main 
tained the original assignees throughout the three 
quarters of the school year was considerably 
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reduced Further, if any room-mate were to 


more than one quarter or one 


emester of college credits previously acquired, 


his room was excluded from the group ol those 
tudied. The application of these two eriteria 
left a total of SIXTY five rooms during the sehoo] 
year, 1937-1938, to furnish the data. Of these, 
forty-two were three-man rooms and twenty- 
three were two-man rooms, so that the grades of 
172 men of the class of ’41 were investigated. 
The measure of scholastie achievement which was 
ised was the score of “points” in excess of, or 


falling short of, a C average. This measure 1s 


rerarded by the students as the most authorita- 
tive index of achievement, particularly since all 


lower division students are required to reach a (¢ 


average before being admitted to the upper 
division 
The reeord of a student whose average was 


exactly C would appear as the number of units 


of eredit plus zero. If the grade average was 


exactly B, it would appear as the number of 


‘ 


units of eredit plus the same amount; if a 


“ord would stand as the number 


amount. Thus the ree- 


ords of individuals differed from a weighted 


average, such as the usual grade average, by the 
fact that the total of the grades for the various 
was not divided by the number of units 


COUrSeS 


on which the grades were based. This was eon- 


dered to represent achievement better than a 
conventional grade average beeause it reflected 


the volume of work done es well as the level of 
grades in the individual courses, particularly 
since each freshman had approximately equal 
opportunity to assume a normal load of work, 
and would generally only be deterred from ear- 


The 


of the grade points at the end of 


rying a full schedule by fear of low grades. 
actual records 
the freshman year for the 172 men used in this 
study were obtained from the 1937-1938 number 
of the Stanford University Register. 

the 


tween room-mates’ grade points, a double entry 


In computing correlation coefficient be- 
method was used for constructing the seatter 
diagram, so that in the ease of two-man rooms, 
two entries were made on the diagram: one for 
B’s, and one 


student A’s seore against student 


for B’s seore against A’s. In the ease of three- 
man rooms, six entries were made for each room, 


> 


representing seores of A against B, A against C, 
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A, B against C, C A and ( 
Thus the total number of possible 


B against against 
against B. 
pairs was 149, and the total number of entries 
consequently was 298. In calculating the stand- 
ard error of the correlation, the former number 
was used. 

The correlation coefficient between the grade 
points of these 172 freshman room-mates at the 
end of their third consecutive quarter together 
was found to be — .04 .0O8. It was necessary to 
conclude that there was no evidence in this group 
for room-mates to resemble each other in scho- 
lastie achievement as a result of their association, 

JOHN OHLSON 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Introduction to Physiological 
Pp. 555. Ilus- 


ARNow, L. EARLE. 
and Pathological Chemistry. 
trated. Mosby. 

A textbook with special 
schools of nursing. 

LATON, ANITA D. AND EpNA W. BAILEY (Assisted 
by Joseph Schwab). Suggestions for Teaching 
Selected Material from the Field of Genetics, 
(Based on material originally prepared by Ger- 
trude Wylie Diederich.) Pp. viii+66. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

$0.50. 

1 series of monographs in the field of 


reference to the needs of 


versity. 

The first of : 

genetics. 
MALLORY, VIRGINS. The Relative Difficulty of Cer- 
tain Topics in Mathematics for Slow-Moving 
Ninth Grade Pupils. Pp. x+179. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Coliege, Columbia Univer- 
$2.10. 


dissertation. 


sity. 
A Ph.D 

MEECE, LEONARD E. AND MAURICE F. SEAy. F*t- 
nancing Public Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation in Kentucky. (Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service.) Pp. 182. Illustrated. By the 
University of Kentucky. 

MELAND, BERNARD E. The Church and Adult Edu- 
cation. Pp. vii+114. American Association for 
Adult Education. $1.00. 

Concerning adult education activities now going on in 
the churches and synagogues. 

NELSON, CHARLES R. Student’s Guide to the Study 
of American History. Pp. 190. Illustrated. 
Magnolia. 

A work book. 

PARKER, JOHN B. AND JOHN J. CLARKE, An Intro- 
duction to Animal Biology. Pp. 503. Illustrated. 
C. V. Mosby. 

A textbook for an introductory course in the field of 
biology. 

TyYLer, I. KeituH. Spelling as a Secondary Learn- 
ing. Pp. ix+116. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 
A Ph.D. dissertation. 

WHITEFORD, G. H. AND R. G. COFFIN. 
College Chemistry. Pp. 534. Illustrated. 
Mosby. 

A textbook of sufficient material for thorough work 
in — year course of three hours of class work & 
week, 


Essentials of 


O;-¥. 











